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HE landing in Madagascar—it is still premature to speak of 
———“Si_ the seizure or occupation of the island, which is twice the 


-ASIAB of England and Scotland—overshadows every other military 
irelopment of the week. It is well that it does, for there has to be 
worded at the same time the surrender of Corregidor, thé fortress 


= Manila Bay where the Americans have held out with courage 
y.C.2. magnificent for almost exactly five months. The losses they have 
ve Fustieflicted are far heaviez than any they have sustained, and they 
-'ss:ogmmave detained in that part of the Philippines, even after the 


st 


















hrougill of the Bataan Peninsula, forces which the Japanese could with 
s Cuegpreat advantage have used elsewhere. Ultimate surrender was in- 
pamyitable, for though some stores appear to have been run through 

fom outside there could be no hope of the relief of the fortress 

the absence of that command of the sea which neither the United 
Sates nor this country has established yet in Far Eastern waters. 
The Japanese thus obtain a naval base of considerable value. To 
at news from the Philippines must be added discouraging news 
m Burma, where the Japanese, after capturing Mandalay, have 
ed on up the Burma Road, and across the frontier into 
China and invaded Yunnan. The British force there appears to be 
wtflanked, and Chinese at Taunggyi have no road open for retreat. 
he only hope of reinforcements is from China itself, and though 
Chungking promises them the situation looks like getting considerably 





ose before it can be improved> The worn-out Allied forces, how- 

, have avoided being cut off. 
sme | Burma may be for the Japanese the gateway to India. That is 
SS Frnt gives the country its vital importance. For us the gateways 


w India are by sea and, with the Mediterranean unsafe for regular 
, by far the most essential road to India is round the Cape of 


od Hope. That road a hostile force based on Madagascar could 
eeeet close to traffic. There is no reason to doubt that if 

¢ Japanese could get to Madagascar—and it is more than 
Res that they could—they would seize the island and establish 


fiemselves there, and a France which surrendered [Indo-China 

hout resistance woula certainly not have ordered resistance here 

the name of Laval. The British move, taken in the name of the 

ce Jaited Nations, and no doubt as the result of joint staff conversa- 
ons, was abundantly justified, and it has been made none too soon. 

he operations still continue, and even if the important naval base 

that is different matter 


—— ff Diego Suarez is in our hands, a very 

SS Bom the occupation of the island, which it is imperative to hold 
tongly, since there are various ports and landing-grounds of which 

e panese invaders might avail. themselves. It is therefore by no 


ans sufficient to master the small French force in Madagascar. 


transports, and the admiral in command is a South African. 

That Englishmen should find themselves fighting Frenchmen 
is a profound misfortune, but if Vichy France, studiously subservient 
to Japan in Indo-China, resolves to resist her former Ally in Syria 
and Madagascar, there is no alternative. That resistance may no 
doubt spread. Laval is a tool of the Germans, and the Germass 
desire nothing so much as open war between Vichy France and 
Britain. Their desires are unlikely to be satisfied. Laval has indi- 
cated that he will make no move towards a breach with the United 
States, and that even after President Roosevelt had declared his 
full approval of the British landing in Madagascar and his willing- 
mess tO co-operate in it actively if necessary ; France could not be 
at war with Britain without war with the United States too. It 
is certain, moreover, that Laval could never carry the people with 
him in such a move. The spontaneous rising of the population 
at the time of the recent raid at St. Nazaire is eloquent testimony 
on that point. It is true that St. Nazaire is in Occupied France, but 
the spirit in Vichy France is little different. There will be few tears 
shed there over the Madagascar move. As the French London 
paper France put it on Wednesday: “The preventive operation at 
Madagascar is the first Allied victory of the spring.” It is, and the 
firmness with which the initiative has been seized is encouraging. 


Realism in India 


In a general statement he made on Monday Mr. Rajagopalachari, 
the ex-Premier of Madras (with its population of 50 millions) showed 
that India at this critical moment need not lack leadership. He had 
just resigned from the Congress Working Committee and seen his 
resolution favouring.the recognition of the Moslems’ Pakistan policy 
voted down in the All-India Congress Committee by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, a misfortune mitigated only slightly by the declaration 
by the President Congress, Maulana Azad, of willingness to open 
conversations with Moslem League representatives. Conscious 
of the sterility and unreality of the whole Congress attitude 
which involves meeting the invading. Japanese with “complete 
non-violent co-operation), Mr. Rajagopalachari makes his own appeal 
in the interests of the defence of India. He hopes to form a coalition 
government in Madras, at a moment when that great province is 
directly threatened from the sea, and sets himself to convert the 
Hindus of India as a whole to co-operation with the Moslems. He 
would organise in Madras a Home Guard, which could begin drilling 


even before it got equipment. His programme, he says, will be 
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“not anti-British, but anu-slavery.” It is too soon to assess the 
response to the appeal. But here at least is realism, and an oppor- 
tunity for creating a unity in war, or preparation for war, which 
may breed a new unity in peace. 


The Case of General Giraud 


So much obscurity surrounds the movements and intentions of 
General Giraud since his escape from Germany that there is not 
much wisdom in going beyond such facts as have been established. 
General Giraud, who as a free man is (or would be) the outstanding 
French general free today, did certainly escape from imprisonment 
in Germany, did certainly reach Switzerland, and did certainly, after 
a short stay there, cross the frontier into Vichy France. All that 
is beyond doubt. It seems to be almost equally beyond doubt that 
he has been to Vichy itself and talked with Pétain, been. to Moulins, 
close to the dividing-line between Occupied and Unoccupied France, 
and talked there with Abetz, the German representative in Paris, 
and after that gone to Lyons, where his family has been living. 
The report that the Germans have demanded his surrender, and 
that Pétain refused it, may or may not be true. The suggestion 
that the Germans let him escape for purposes of their own is 
scouted by the Free French in this country, and all General Giraud’s 
history refutes the assumption that he would lend himself in any 
way to German manoeuvres. It remains true that the General’s 
escape is an event of the highest potential importance, but it is sur- 
rounded with such uncertainties that for the moment there is 
nothing to do but wait on developments. 


The New Freedom 

In his stimulating broadcast last Sunday, Sir Stafford Cripps 
looked beyond the immediate purpose of victory to the wider and 
deeper purpose by which the nation is moved. He explained the 
war as a “ people’s war ” of iiberation not only from foreign dictators, 
but from insecurity, want, low standards of living and selfishness ; 
and pvinted out that the process of reconstruction had started already, 
and ought to be pushed forward now so that in the winning of the 
war we should also be laying the foundations of peace. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury evinced the same spirit when he was address- 
ing a Manchester audience on Monday. He was speaking of the 
obligations as well as the rights which democracy presupposes, and 
dwelt on the necessity after the war of maintaining the independence 
of the law courts and the status of the trade unions, of raising the 
school-leaving age, of improving housing, and securing higher 
standards of nutrition and conditions of labour. Neither speaker 
stated precisely through what programme of reforms these ends 
were to be realised, but Sir Stafford emphasised the need for im- 
mediate scientific examination of the means for attaining them in 
the domestic and international fields. In his view, the treatment of 
oppressed peoples in foreign countries and social liberation at home 
are two sides of the same problem, which involves abandonment of 
the old “Imperialism” in the one case and unfair privilege in the 
other. This war, as he. sees it, has its roots in the impulse which 
makes for social reform, and no victory will be complete unless it 
results in the levelling up of the lives of the common people. 


By-Election Portents 


The defeat of the Government candidates in the by-elections of 
Rugby and Wallasey, following a similar result at Grantham, cannot 
be dismissed as locai incidents due to exceptional circumstances. 
When all allowance is made for stale registers and small polls, 
there remains obvious significance in the rejection of three 
candidates enjoying the support of all the political organisations that 
stand behind the Government. It has been suggested that the polls 
reflect the growing reaction against the manipulation of elections by 
the party machines. This may have had something to do with it, 
but we must look farther for a complete explanation. It is pretty 
certainly a case of the swing of the pendulum. This cannot assert 
itself through the return of an Opposition candidate, for there 


is no Opposition. In looking for new blood the elector 
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is driven to vote for an Independent who has no obligation » 
the Government organisation. Also it must be noted that all the 
defeated candidates belong to the party which has a majority jg 
Parliament. It should be emphasised that in every case the vote 
for an Independent, so far from being against the war, was in favour 
of its more vigorous prosecution, and the successful candidate j 
returned to ginger up the Government in the House of Commons, 
The present Parliament has exceeded its normal term of life, and is 
held responsible for all that has disappointed the country’s expecta. 
tion. By-elections now, as in peace-time, are the means of register. 
ing discontents. The demand is for more energy, more origination, 
more decisive evidence of the will to victory. 


Coming Offensives 

Admiral H. R. Stark, commander of the United States naval 
forces in European waters, struck just the right note about the 
prospects of offensive action when he addressed a Press conference 
in London last Monday. Asked if he was in favour of a second 
front this year, he replied that he favoured a second or third front 
offensive whenever, wherever and as soon as we can take it. He 
was careful to add that though one cannot win a war merely by 
parrying blows, mere “recklessness”—the expression is Lord 
Beaverbrook’s—would bring defeat. He recognised that heartening 
action had already been taken by the R.A.F. in the blows they 
have been dealing in Germany and occupied countries and ove 
enemy waters. But he looks forward to more. “The offensive 
spirit will be applied in all the other Services.” In like manner, 
Mr. Bevin assures us that plans are being worked out for the right 
moment for other “unnameable fronts”; and Sir Stafford Cripps 
broadcasts to the Polish people: “Stand firm. The moment w 
strike is approaching.” ‘These remarks give no more information 
to us than they give to the enemy. He is left guessing. We ma 
not be ready yet, or we may be ready soon. When the time doe 
come for us to strike with all arms, it may be in one field, or is 
another, or in more than one. The will to act among the Allied 
Governments, and to act soon, is clearly there, but the time mus 
depend on exact calculations of the enemy’s strength and the 
resources at our disposal. 


Labour’s Plan for Coal-Production 


However successful the Government may be in reducing th 
domestic consumption of fuel, it is certain that that alone’ wil 
not meet the country’s needs during the coming winter. Wa 
industry is still expanding, and will need more power, and in addi 
tion it is likely that we shall have to export more coal to Russia 
and to use more for the production of iron and steel from ore 
mined in this country. The recall of skilled workers to the 
mines is one way of increasing production, but it is not the only 
way. It is agreed that much might be done by technical develop. 
ment and the more economic use of plant and labour; nor should 
it be overlooked that the psychological factor counts for much i 
getting the best work out of the men and reducing absenteeism 
For these reasons the plan submitted to the Government by th 
National Council Labour deserves serious consideration, I 
proposes the setting up of a National Coal Board, composed o 
representatives of the Government, the Mineowners’ Association, 
and the Mineworkers’ Federation, with wide powers for planning 
and organising the industry, and regional boards similarly cor 
stituted, with pit committees representing owners and workers it 
each mine. Some of the owners will be likely to resist the propos 
at going a long step on the road to nationalisation; but it is no 
nationalisation in the full sense of the term, and there is not the 
least reason why the key coal-industry should be exempt from tht 
controls which have been applied to war industry elsewhere. Tht 
coalmining industry, handicapped as ii still is by a multiplicity d 
owners and by uneconomic working in small units, stands to gait 
much by unification of control; and the mineworkers themselvé 
would go forward with better will if they felt they were represented 
on the controlling body. The test that should be applied to th 
proposal is—Will it work with a view to a war-time programme? 
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AST Tuesday’s debate in the House of Lords brought out 

very clearly the weak point in the machinery for planning 
he war. It was indicated in one lucid sentence in a not altogether 
ycid speech by the Lord Chancellor, who said that it all boiled 
jwn to the question ‘ 
gould take the part of chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee.” 
fut is indeed the point. It was handled delicately by all the 
gakers—and indeed by the writers who have been taking part 
athe vigorous correspondence recently published in The Times 
-because the present chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
snone other than the Prime Minister himself. And because that 
sso, and because there is an overwhelming weight of informed 
pinion in favour of a change, it should be made clear at the 
wtset that there is no question of any attack on the Prime 
Minister, and not the least desire to deprive him or the War 
(abinet of the final authority in the conduct of the war. On the 
mtrary, changes are urged precisely because it is desired to 
gengthen his hands in dealing with his multifarious duties by 
soviding him with the best possible organisation for using the 
inowledge of his experts and producing a unified plan of strategy 
gall fields of war. 

The recently published White Paper on the “ Organisation for 
pint Planning” served to show how much has been done in 


winging together representatives of all the Services for joint 
panning and joint intelligence. At the top, subject only to the 


War Cabinet, is the Chiefs of Staff Committee, consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Services, and presided over by the 
Prime Minister when he is able to be present. Beneath this is 
1 Vice-Chiefs of Staff Committee, similarly representative of the 
three Services, performing duties delegated to it by the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee. Under these come a Joint Planning Staff, and 
Sections for Strategical Planning, Executive Planning, and Future 
Operational Planning, and a Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee, 
with a number of specialised Sections below it. Broadiy speaking 
tis agreed that the organisation belew the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
gittee is on sound lines, though requiring expansion in some 
directions, and it is testified that there is much good team-work 
ind readiness to co-operate. The criticism has been directed not 
wainst the details, but the organisation at the top. Lord Chatfield 
rminded the House of Lords on Tuesday that three months 
go he had suggested that it was a mistake for the Prime Minister 
timself to be chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Since 
en Sir Edward Grigg has given prominence to the question 
y initiating a discussion in The Times, urging that for the unified 
fanning of the war a committee in which the Chiefs of Staff sit 
gether is not enough, and that a non-Ministerial Chief ought 
preside over the Joint General Staff, giving the whole of his 
ime-and attention to considering the fullest use of the three 
Krvices and the equipment that can be produced, and the pre- 
mration of plans for submission to the War Cabinet. 

The composition of the unified planning authority—that is to 
wy, the Chiefs of Staff Committee—is the key to the whole 
ituation in the planning of the conduct of a war which stretches 
wer the whole world. It is right that it should include the Chiefs 
if Staff of the three Services, as it does, but each of these is deeply 
avolved in the control of his own department, and has limited time 
fr surveying all fields of operations. Moreover, from the nature 
dis duties it is natural that each should look at the problem 
Mimarily from the point of view of his own Service. Mr. 
Churchill has unique qualifications which would make him an 
Qspiring chairman of such a body, if he had no other duties and 
we able to attend all the meetings of the Committee. But, of 
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A CHIEF OF CHIEFS 


course, he has innumerable indispensable duties as Prime Minister, 
and in practice he can only rarely attend the meetings, and it may 
even happen that as Prime Minister he has too much authority in 
directing the technical discussions where the view of every Service 
Chief should be given all the weight to which it is entitled. How, 
in his absence, can firm decisions be arrived at? And, when he is 
present, how avoid going over again the ground that has been 
traversed in his absence? The joint planning committee should be 
a mainly professional body presided over by a non-ministerial 
Chief to work out and prepare strategic plans on land, sea and 
air in all fields of war, capable of presenting its plans for the con- 
sideration of the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet, with whom 
under all circumstances the last word will rest. There is in this 
suggestion no derogation from the authority of the Prime Minister. 
Policy, and of course war policy, must remain under his supreme 
direction. But he must be provided with a strategic thinking 
department, giving its undivided attention to the technical problems 
of war planning, and preparing schemes for the fighting Services 
by which the policy of the Government can be carried out with 
energy and efficiency. 

The unanimity with which this change is urged by those whose 
opinion carries the greatest weight can scarcely fail to impress Mr. 
Churchill. Lord Hankey is in favour of it. Lord Trenchard 
joined Lord Denman and Viscount Swinton in urging the appoint- 
ment of a permanent head of the Chiefs of Staft organisation. Lord 
Milne, a former chief of the Imperial Genera! Staff, thought that 
it was “ the lack of one staff drawn from the three Services linked 
together with only one head that had led to many of the events of 
the last two years.” It is not so much further additions to existing 
machinery that are wanted (though the technical and research staff 
should be strengthened), but, as Professor A. V. Hill has pointed 
out, “an integrated war staff. a high command, designed for the 
purpose of planning the war as a whole.” And there is one other 
opinion, of the greatest possible weight, quoted by Lord Trenchard 
—that of Mr. Churchill himself, speaking in 1919. 

The initiative in Service matters must in the main come, and 
as a general rule comes, from the professional head. He plans, 
he outlines, he proposes. 

The initiative which Mr. Churchill recogmised in 1919 should 
come from the Service chief, must, on the same principle, in these 
days of combined operations, come from someone who can speak 
for the three Services together. 

Lord Simon did not omit to point out that when things are going 
wrong it is natural to put the blame on the organisation. But 
if things persistently go wrong, and there are repetitions of the 
same mistakes, it is not only natural but necessary to question 
the efficacy of the organisation. The failure to provide adequate 
air support in one critical operation after another is evidence of 
the fact that planning has been unsound. Crete is an old story, 
but how was it that two great ships were sent to the Far East 
without aircraft support, and that big reinforcements were landed 
in Singapore after it was recognised the position was untenable? 
No need to multiply instances, but the fact has been palpable 
both to professional men and to the general public that since 1940 
mistake after mistake has been made which would not have 
occurred if the central planning authority for the war had taken 
into account all the circumstances and adopted a strategy to fit 
them. Sir Edward Grigg is justified in asking us not to refrain 
from learning from the enemy. Germany no doubt has made 
many mistakes in her conduct of the war, but she has achieved 
most of her successes by the perfect integration of her land and 
air forces. It is relevant to point out that Hitler does not rely 
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for advice on the three separate chiefs of staff, but on the Ober- 
Kommando of the Wehrmacht, Field-Marshal Keitel, with a war 
staff representing all three Services. Sir Edward even suggests 
that Mr. Churchill has assumed more burdens than Hitler, since 
he carries the responsibility of Ober-Kommando as well as that 
of the head of the Government. 

In this high sphere there must be some delegation Mr. 
Churchill must be persuaded that it is not within the strength 
of one man to carry all the burdens. We need him in the 
sphere of supreme direction, and under him a body, directed by 
one full-time man, capable of advising him on war strategy and 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Came gir econy may with advantage be added to what I said last 
week about the British Embassy at Washington. Since I wrote 
I have been sent a passage from a private lecture delivered recently 
in London under influential auspices. The lecturer (with whose 
permission I quote) had just returned from the United States, and 
what he had to say was: 

“Until we change (with one or two exceptions) the whole of 
the Embassy staff in Washington and that of the British Library 
ot Information, we shall not begin to tell America and the 
American people in words they can understand and in a way 
they can understand just what Britain stands for. The social 
change going on in this country is just not appreciated in the 
United States today.” 

Supplement that by a leading article in the Toronto Globe and Mail 
of April 2nd (based incidentally on a letter in The Spectator), headed 
“A Problem of Manners,” and observing among other things: 

“There is a type of what somebody called ‘ spurious English 
gentry” quite incapable of concealing their pity for people who 
have not had the good fortune to be born in England, and 
Canadians as well as Americans know how irritating the mani- 
festations of this pitying superiority can be.” 

All too true, I am afraid. But the British airmen and child evacuees 
at least are doing a lot to put matters right. 
* * * 7 

There is something verging on the indecent in the persistence 
of the Council of the Zoological Society in its endeavours to oust 
Dr. Julian Huxley from the secretaryship of the society (by suspend- 
ing the office of secretary under emergency powers). Fortunately 
this step requires the assent of the Privy Council, and that body 
dismissed the Zoo Council’s first application as being irregular in 
form. A second application was therefore put in, and that has been 
promptly dismissed too. It appears that before it can put in a 
third the Council will have to call a general meeting and take a vote 
of Fellows of the Society, which involves stating in public, or semi- 
public, what the grounds of complaint against Dr. Huxley are. The 
hollowness of the ostensible ground—the need for economy—has 
already been exposed, for Dr. Huxley offered voluntarily to forgo 
his salary for the period of the war. The Council must produce 
something better than that. Perhaps the giraffes don’t like the look 
of him. I don’t suppose, for that matter, they like the look of a 
Council which chooses the occasion of the secretary’s absence in 
America to propose the suspension of his office. 

aa * . * 

It is natural, no doubt, that Mr. W. J. Brown, fresh from his 
victory at Rugby, should take himself rather seriously, but his article 
in Tuesday’s Daily Mail on “The Independents: Will They Form 
a Party? Will Their Numbers Grow? Will They Support Mr. 
Churchill?” (the headings are probably not his, but they accu- 
rately represent the article) evinces a rather strange understanding 
of the Parliamentary situation. Independent members are not a 
new phenomenon in the House of Commons. That label is worn at 
present by Sir Arthur Salter, Mr. A. P. Herbert, Mr. Edmund 
Harvey, Mr. Vernon Bartiett, Miss Rathbone, Commander King- 
Hall, to mention no others-—though Sir Stafford Cripps is of the 
The questions “ Will They Form a Party,” &c., have never 
Is it the advent of Mr. Brown and Mr. 





number. 
been asked regarding them. 
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with authority to explore every situation. Should a Service- 
be preferred—not that such a choice is essential—the name 
General Wavell instantly suggests itself. The time will s 
come when this country in conjunction with its Allies must assum 





















the initiative and compel the enemy to conform to our Strategy§l far 
We cannot afford to approach that great moment with auwis 
inadequate thinking department and defective combined plangf m 
Mr. Churchill must be induced to take the one step whigg Mi 
will enable all arms to serve together with complete confidence tha ?° 
their movements are really “ according to plan” and under fy. . 


seeing direction. 


Reakes of Wallasey which makes the interrogation suddenly rele 
vant? Is the stormy petrel of Labour to weld into an integral whol 
half a dozen individuals so different from one another, and each 
them, it may be added, much more radically different from Mr 
Brown? Many strange things are possible in war-time, but thi 
one, I fancy, would be a little too strange. Even in peace-ti 
for “independents,” who are ex hypothesi non-party, to form 
party would be a little odd. 
* * * * 

One aspect of Mr. Brown’s electoral success raises a question 
some interest. There is no doubt, as reports from the constitueng 
indicated, that though the candidate was unfamiliar with the elector) 
a large number of the electors were familiar with the candidate as 
well-known broadcaster. Mr. Vernon Bartlett would no doub 
readily agree that that applied to him cqually at Bridgwater. Othe 
names ot M.P. broadcasters could be mentioned. In such cases th 
B.B.C. confers uninteaded—and in certain of the cases very well 
deserved—benefits. It is a point of some importance. Mr. Thom 
Handley could, I imagine, get elected for any constituency in thé 
country (except perhaps the Universities) if he chose to stand 
Though a broadcasting candidate may seem to his opponent to enjoy 
an unfair advantage, I doubt if there is much wrong. After all th 
broadcast-r is judged on his merits, and the thing cuts two ways 
There are plenty of radio orators I would vote against till I wa 
blind ; for example [passage obliterated by censor]. 

7 * + * 

Various Members of the House of Commons have been display§ yin) 
ing an intelligible interest in Lord Beaverbrook’s present position» j, 
The general public, I think, shares their curiosity, particularly 
to the degree of official responsibility attaching to his public advocag 
in America of a second front. Mr. Attlee in his answers wa 
ambiguous. Lord Beaverbrook, he said, was as free to express hi 
own opinions as any other person. But that is only so if he ij 
a private person, and Mr. Attlee had to admit that though the lat 
Minister of Production “is not holding a definite appointment; 
none the less “he is undertaking a special mission of an informa 
kind,” which had then (on Thursday of last week) not come to a 
end. Now Lord Beaverbrook is back in this country, and it i 
rather important to know whether he is simply an influential new 
paper proprietor or something else. Events will no doubt show. 

* * - . 


The B.B.C. discussion on India on Tuesday evening was a greil 
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success, so much so that this particular method ought to be, aif Th 
no doubt will be, actively developed. The three Indians—a Congres Japar 
member, a Moslem League member and a Moderate—did thei must 
parts admirably, and the accident of differences in tone and accetlll doing 
effectively emphasised the differences in their points of view. Fog Japan 
British listeners the debate had a most valuable educational valu} in 
in demonstrating the difficulty of reaching any solution while th§impo. 
Congress and the Moslem League policies remain irreconcilable justify 
and Mr. Carl Heath, the English participant in the discussion may : 
pointed out usefully that in addition to the Moslems there were othefit ma 
“ minorities ” like the Sikhs and the Depressed Areas, whose claimi§about 
have to be considered. Sir Frederick Whyte, needless to say, madé§ given 


an ideal chairman, JANUS. 
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Will § HE first advantage of the landing in Madagascar is the possi- 
st assu bility that it may remind those whose telescopes can see no 


Strategy§ farther than Calais that the war ranges across the world. Everyone 
fyg 


with wishes to see an offensive launched against the western front, every- 
ed plans ae longs for the time when the Allied forces can attack the Germans 
-p whi directly ; but Madagascar reminds us that there are a number of vital 
lence ipots that require immediate attention. Every student of military 
nder fi fairs has been attempting to close his eyes to the problems raised 
ty the growing movement towards co-operation in Vichy. Mada- 
gascar is only one of them. Tunisia has long been a thorn in our 
side. The coastal part of French West Africa, including Dakar, is 
mother. Dr. Evatt now reminds us of a group of problems needing 
attention in the Far East. I gather from a recent broadcast that he 
‘nly rele has stated that there is no absolute shortage of shipping, but merely 
ral wholg the necessity for using the recognised tonnage in the critical direc- 
i each of tions. The difficulty is that there are so many critical directions. 





rom Mr§ The situation in Burma has gone from bad to worse. There ship- 
but thi ping. used before the fall of Rangoon, might have saved us from the 
eace-timg gnominious position in which we find ourselves today. But 
» form @ Rangoon fell on March 7th. We were still fighting against time in 
the southern Pacific at that moment. We were under the depressing 
necessity of attempting to reinforce Java, Australia and Burma at 
the same time. Japan was already at Singapore ; and the great dis- 
ances which reinforcements must cover had been extended by the 
necessity of giving it a wide berth. Most of the criticisms one Is 
tempted to make have to be discarded on full consideration. When 
Japan entered the war our resources were strained to the uttermost. 
That is what is meant by diversion. That is why Germany made 
a pact with Japan, and why Japan attacked when and how she did. 
It is high time everyone really woke up. We are called upon to 
face almost insuperable problems because we were unprepared when 
we entered the war, because the Allies as a group are still unprepared 
for the war as it actually exists today. Our unpreparedness causes 
us to give to the enemy the gift every general prays for—the oppor- 
unity to take his foe in detail. Our unpreparedness also prevents 
us from making the best use of our present resources. It is the rich 
who can spend fruitfully: the poor are condemned to live from hand 
tomouth. If we could really view the course of the war with com- 
plete detachment we should be compelled to admit that we have 
survived almost miraculously. What particular ordeal the Allies 
P44 will be called on to survive next can only be matter for speculation. 
Posilomi tt is, of course, difficult to imagine that Japan can contemplate a 
ularly {jong campaign in China any more than a similar campaign in India. 
advocal if it were earlier in the year such operations would be better worth 
/ers Wa consideration ; but the Axis operations must somehow be articulated, 
press Mand neither in China nor in India is it very clear how they can be. 
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if he M4t the moment China seems the more probable theatre for the 
the | Japanese to exploit ; but, unless Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is much 
ntment, | more vulnerable than we have reason to think, they may be content 


informal with merely holding him off while they deal with the Allies in 
ne t0 Mi Burma. It is not only the position of the British that gives cause 
nd it MF for anxiety there. The Chinese troops were last reported about 
al news Tounggyi. They appear to be cut off, far from the British. They 
show. Biave certainly no link with the main forces in China. They have 
n0 obvious line of retreat, no power of manoeuvre. The weak spot 
, a grelfhas, as usual, been the link with the flank armies. 
be, aif The Allied command appear to think the next extension of the 
Congres Japanese operations looks towards the west. Sooner or later they 
lid theif must look towards the west or the north, or both. Only by so 
i accenif doing can they join hands with the rest of the Axis Powers ; and 
w. Fog Japan has struck so shrewdly up to the present that it is impossible 
al valujto imagine her acting in isolation during the whole year. One 


hile thfimportant inference which the landing on Madagascar appears to 
ncilableg justify is official satisfaction with the defence of Ceylon. The cynical 
scussi0®—§ May suggest that such satisfaction will fill them with dismay ; but 
re othe it may surely be inferred that by this time we know a little more 
e claimfabout the Japanese, and in the time which has fortunately been 


y, mad§given us we have concentrated sufficient force in the island to with- 
[ANUS. 
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stand attack successfully. For, of course, apart from its influence 
upon the Indian situation, Ceylon contains in Trincomali one of the 
most important anchorages and dockyards of the British Navy. 

Madagascar is a great island which would form an admirable base 
for a Japanese attempt to link up in the Atlantic with Germany, 
though fortunately for us the German navy appears to be in no 
great shape to make a sortie at present. Its possession by Japan 
would, however, place her in a position to cut our lines of supply 
to the Middle East and Russia; and, although there is a northern 
supply route to Russia, it is probable that the Middle Eastern 
communications would be completely disrupted. In this way the 
Japanese occupation of the island would fit into the Axis design 
very admirably. The German navy has been concentrated in the 
north for the purpose of disputing the northern supply route to 
Russia ; and, with the Persian line cut, our Ally could be deprived 
of all help except by air on thé roundabout Alaskan route. As it is 
certain that Germany must again challenge Russia, and by no means 
certain that she feels any too confident about it if the Allies are per- 
mitted to pour in supplies, Japan in Madagascar might provide that 
marginal aid upon which success may well turn. By cutting the 
supply-lines to the Middle East, Japan might be expected to dry 
up reinforcements and munitions both to Libya and the Trans- 
caucasian areas, which also, presumably, figure in the German plans. 

Its occupation by the Allies would tend to assure these supply- 
lines. Installed in Madagascar, we should be able to cover the useful 
ports of Kilindi and Durban and make it a doubtful gamble to 
attempt to seize either the Seychelles or Mauritius. If Ceylon can 
also be retained, the problems of the western part of the India Ocean 
should be solved. It is for this reason that the Allied initiative must 
be cordially welcomed. It is not, of course, the first time that we 
have forestalled the enemy. We did that in Syria, Iraq and Persia, 
though in each case the threat was beginning to take shape. Here, 
apparently, it has been completely forestalled. The one thing that 
now remains is to press through the operations to a finish. 

The Governor-General of the island has refused to surrender his 
charge, and that was presumably to be expected. Marshal Pétain’s 
and Darlan’s exhortations are also a matter of course. None of 
these give us any sort of hint of the course the fighting may take. 
The one safe course for us to follow is to strike in such force that 
resistance shall at once be ov2rawed. But whether we have been 
able to do that or not probably turns upon the availability of 
shipping, and with information on that point only a few ingenious 
journalists appear to be sufficiently provided. The island, however, 
is of so much importance that it is to be hoped that no notice has 
been taken of the view that the bulk of the French inhabitants are 
friends of General de Gaulle. His desires must be the same as our 
own, that there shall be as little fighting as possible, and this is 
much more likely if sufficient force has been despatched there to deal 
with an enemy population. We cannot afford another Dakar fiasco. 

The repercussions of the landing on the attitude of Vichy may, 
however, be serious. It is a problem whether. it is better to fight 
on in the uncertainty whether a former friend will fall on us in 
some sudden crisis or to challenge him to declare himself. Apparently 
the Allies have come to the conclusion that it is better to know at 
once how we stand, since the time is coming when we shall require 
to fight without the distractions that an undeclared enemy might 
provide. There are a number of consequences that follow from 
such a decision. We must be prepared to act resolutely in other 
directions if need be. But that speculative question can wait until 
the attitude of Vichy has been formally declared. For the moment 
it is sufficient to recognise, from the fragmentary reports that have 
come to hand, that the landing has been made with great skill, and 
we must hope that only purely military considerations will be allowed 
to govern its development. I have spoken of the “occupation” of 
Madagascar, and though this may seem a big undertaking, there 
can be little doubt that it is necessary. To control the island from 
Diego Suarez would be like holding England and Scotland from 
Mount’s Bay, 
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BRITISH COLONIES AND WAR 


By SIR DONALD CAMERON* 
HE probable reaction of the native inhabitants of our African 
colonies, if they are invaded by a foreign Power with all the 
dreadful appliances of modern war, has recently been discussed in 
the Press, and the latest turn of events in France may have brought 
the possibility nearer. Let me take as basis of discussion one 
colony, Nigeria, in which I worked for many years. We should 
recollect in the first instance that there is not, and never has been, 
such a thing as a “ Nigerian nation” or a “ national” spirit rooted 
in the soil from which these people spring; that Nigeria as to 
99 per cent. is still in the tribal stage, and that the growth of a 
national consciousness must be a gradual process from within, which, 
I claim, we have not retarded. Even the term “ Nigeria” is ours, 
not theirs. Secondly, that even after 40 to 50 years of occupation 
(in many cases less), the shock to a primitive native society of 
being brought so abruptly into collision with another much older 
world-order has not even under peace conditions been absorbed to 
a substantial degree. Far from it; and it seems to me vain to 
suppose that at this stage in its evolution such a society could be 
expected to stand up, with standards parallel to our own, against 
the shocks of totalitarian warfare brought suddenly into its midst 
with such shattering effects. Notwithstanding these considerations, 
my faith is that the reaction would generally be favourable, certainly 
amongst the sections of the community in a position to appreciate 
the vital issues at stake. 

When Italy savaged Abyssinia, and when later the evil report 
was put abroad from external sources that we were thinking of 
trading Nigeria to Germany as part of an appeasement policy, the 
people of Nigeria as a whole definitely sought shekter under our 
wing. The British flag did—and I believe does—mean something 
to them. The issue now, I submit, is not one in vague and general 
terms, whether the African population in Nigeria would assist the 
war effort if the country were invaded, but whether they would 
desire to do so if the means at their disposal could be made effec- 
tive. Im the last war organised and disciplined labour forces from 
Nigeria did not fail; in the East African campaign they died by 
thousands at their posts, alas! handing down excellent traditions 
testifying to their fortitude and endurance. In both wars the West 
African soldier has earned the highest commendation from his 
superior officers, fighting in conditions of mechanised warfare that 
were almost wholly new to him. 

What of the rest of the population, whose means to resist could 
not be made effective? If an African coast town were bombed it 
would probably be better for the ordinary population, apart from 
hose trained for and assigned to specific duties (A.R.P. work, food- 
distribution, dock-labour, &c.), to clear out of the place as rapidly 
as possible ; there is no reason whatsoever for thinking that they 
would willingly assist the enemy. So far as Malaya is concerned, it 
may be the case that apart from the relatively small number of 
Malays in the local regiment, no use had been made of the Asiatic 
population generally in building up the war effort. Where the Malays 
were not organised and trained to stand up against foreign aggres- 
sion they may not have appeared willing to assist the war effort 
actively, but even that has not been definitely established. If the pro- 
position is correct, however, it reveals a defect in ordered planning in 
one plane (civil defence), not a failure of the Malayan admini- 
stration as a whdle over a period of six to seven decades, much less 
a failure in our whole system of colonial administration, its outlook, 
and the principles on which that administration is based. It is not 
suggested, I trust, that we have failed in our system of colonial 
administration because we did not raise in the dependencies large 
native standing armies to repel foreign aggression. Armaments and 
munitions do not grow on tropical trees, and even if such a policy 
had been sound from the broad strategic point of view, I can con- 
ceive no course which could have brought our administration a 
larger measure of disrepute and obloquy. We should, moreover, 
have had to embrace such a policy at a time when we were not 
prepared to organise ourselves on a full scale against aggression. 








* Governor of Tanganyika Territory, 1925-31; of Nigeria, 1931-35. 
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The case of the older dependencies—such as the West Indies, 
Mauritius, &c.—is a different one. Although their people will have 
a natural pride in the land which gave them birth, and for which 
I have no doubt they would be proud to fight; although one of 
them—one of the smaller—thinks of itself as a nation (more power 
te it), can they be viewed and treated as nations? Can a country 
ot some 350,000 inhabitants, with 8,000 aborigines, 142,000 East 
Indians, 3,50c Chines, 8,500 Portuguese, 2,200 other Europeans and 
some 170,000 coloured folk, be regarded as a nation or anything 
likely to fuse into a nation within the space of another few genera- 
tions? These communities are too young, like detrital tin, which is 
valueless: they have not “ deposited” long enough. 

I submit that any national pride in such circumstances must take 
the form of national pride in being a citizen of the British Empire; 
that it is that pride we should seek to fortify. We do everyone a 
grave injustice if we pretend to ourselves and the people concerned 
—in a groping, fog-bound manner—that a West Indian island of 
1,000,000 inhabitants (there is but one of that size), with no great 
natural resources, can by itsélf ever be strong enough economically 
and financially to carry the burdens (including the burden that is 
imperative if a country is a Sovereign State, that of making an 
adequate contribution to its own defence), the enormous burdens, 
that real sovereignty must involve. 

Some day the West Indies might together attain to Dominion 
Status, and it is unnecessary to rule out that conception, but for 
the pres2nt it can be no more than a vision. This realisation, how- 
ever, does not afford excuse for an attitude of mere negation; we 
cannot leave such territories indefinitely suspended in the air be- 
tween Crown Colony government and a future that is visionary, 
It is realised that the most urgent problem is to build up a sounder 
economy in such countries as rapidly as possible, in order that the 
material and social conditions of the people may be -appreciably 
improved. This must be done at the expense of the British tax- 
payer, a principle already accepted by Parliament, and the task is 
being actively grasped at the moment, particularly in the West Indies, 
substantial grants having aJready been made for the purpose. 

On the political side, in line with my suggestion of endeavouring 
to make these peoples more actively conscious of their place—and 
rights—as citizens of the British Empire, my conception is that we 
might now, earnesily and without further delay, explore the policy 
of regarding such dependencies not as disjointed entities, but as 
integral parts of the Mother Country, although separated from her 
geographically, and granting them, as such, autonomy in their loca 
affairs by a progressive policy of devolution of powers. This sug- 
gestion has a tincture of pre-war French colonial policy in it, but 
it is mot in fact the same thing, inasmuch as we should retain 
in our minds a different ultimate issue—that is, Dominion status. 
Is it on that account illogical? I should be prepared to argue that 
point ; but what if it is? We cannot keep valuables locked up in 
boxes indefinitely merely because something may occur in the 
visionary future which might render their extraction now seemingly 
illogical. Under such a system representation of the dependencies 
in the Mother Parliament would be logical and would, I believe, be 
of immense value in fostering the spirit of solidarity which I seek. 
Difficulties? Yes, if we retain too many of the old shibboleths. 
Somewhat revolutionary? Why not? 

I incline to devolution of powers in given fields of public affairs, 
in a progressive manner, in preference to a policy of enlarging the 
legislature on the popular side with a purview over the whole field 
—with arbitrary powers reserved in the background in the hands of 
a Governor. Complete responsibility, even if the field be limited, 
affords much the sounder school of training, and the alternative 
method inevitably leads to’ a sense of frustration and _ ultimate 
embitterment. We were supine too long in the matter of lifting 
the Colonial peoples to something better; but in the last decade 
there has been a quickening of spirit in Downing Street and ‘among 
growing sections of the British public ; we see more clearly and with 
longer vision, The charge of laissez faire is demonstrably no longer 
true. I do not defend our principles and methods in colonial admini- 
stration in all their aspects ; apart even from the war and its inevit- 
able effects, they call for a new orientation and a new timing in 
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certain major respects ; for a mew principle even, as I have ventured 
to suggest. What I do particularly crave at this juncture is that, 
in the light of recent events, we should approach the situation in a 
more balanced state of mind, and that people like the Malays should 
not be so readily traduced on evidence of such a flimsy character. 


A HEROIC CHURCH 
By G. H. GRETTON 

N April 12th the Norwegian clergy, after openly and explicitly 
() repudiating the puppet Government set up by the Germans, 
sood up and conducted their services unmolested in their churches. 
For the first,time since the rise of th: vast organised might of 
National Socialism in Germany passive resistance has prevailed 
against it. It is true, the struggle in Norway is not yet over. The 
Nazis are undoubtedly planning some alternative method of attack. 
But the fact remains that the Norwegian Church, with the support 
of the Norwegian people, refused to compromise, and asserted itself. 
Nor, we may be sure, will it give way, whatever guile or violence 
the Nazis use 

It is worth while to look into the background of this event. 
Although, in the first shock of invasion and the fall of France, a 
section of the Norwegian Church which was strongly pacifist tried 
to find some sort of working compromise with the Nazis, the issue 
speedily became clear and a common front was formed. Just over 
a year ago, in February, 1941, the first important stand was made, 
when the bishops in a concerted pastoral letter condemned the 
behaviour of the Quisling Government in three instances. Shortly 
afterwards the great bulk of the clergy refused to take part in religious 
broadcasts which the Nazis sought to use as a means of enlisting 
the implicit support of the Church. There followed a further protest 
against a Nazi version of the Catechism which introduced Quisling’s 
name into the Fourth Commandment (the Third Commandment 
in the Authorised Version). In the last three months the tension 
has increased to a crisis. The Quisling Government devised a plan 
on the lines of that which split the German Protestant Church in 
1934. A Quisling clergyman, Dahle by name, was to be forced on 
the Church as its “leader,” to break it down from inside. Since 
then events have moved rapidly. 

On February rst the Quisling Government cancelled a service in 
Trondheim Cathedral by the Dean, Dr. Fjellbu, in favour of one 
by Dahle, which was to celebrate the Quisling Act of State. That 
afternoon Dr. Fjellbu held his postponed service and preached on 
the text, “ Lo, we have left all and have followed Thee.” In it he 
left no room fer doubt about his attitude to the Quisling interference 
in religious matters. “If you build on lies, and injustice, force and 
terror,” he said, “ you will reap unhappiness for yourself and others.” 
And he urged his congregation not to let any consideration for the 
consequences deter them from resistance. The Quisling police 
turned back most of the large crowd which flocked to the service 
and shut the doors of the Cathedral. During the service the crowd 
remained outside and demonstrated by singing Lutheran hymns. 

On February 14th, when a decree had been issued ordering the 
compulsory enrolment of all children in the Quisling equivalent of 
the Hitler Youth, the Norwegian bishops sent a joint letter of protest 
against the interference with home influence and Christian education 
which would result. The teachers supported them by resigning in 
large numbers from the Quisling Teachers’ Association—a step which 
involved their dismissal. The schools are still closed and many 
teachers were sent to concentration camps or to forced labour. 

On February 24th all seven Norwegian bishops resigned from their 
office under the State, retaining their spiritual standing and functions. 
Their leader, Bishop Berggrav, was virtually arrested and forced to 
present himself twice a day at the police station, but as he was 
ilways accompanied by an enthusiastic crowd of followers, who made 
the visits into anti-Quisling demonstrations, this order was rescinded. 

On Easter Sunday, the great bulk of the clergy read a manifesto 
from the pulpits which amounted to a severance of their connexion 
with the government. They said in it that they refused to accept 
instruction from outside the Church about how to preach the Word 
of God; that they could not tolerate any temporal authority de- 
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priving a duly ordained servant of the Church of his post or vocation 
or right to wear clerical dress ; that the Church must support anys 
one who is persecuted for the sake of his conscience ; that it cannot 
permit any authority to organise the moral education of the children 
and of the people on lines independent of the Christian view of life ; 
and that they would co-operate only with an authority which orders 
and defends the Church in accordance with God’s Word. The follows 
ing Sunday they all appeared in their pulpits and preached as usual, 
The Quisling Government was preparing to react with violence, 
when the Nazi authorities stepped in and ordered it to desist. On 
April 27th the Swedish Press reported that the Norwegian clergy are 
not only continuing their pastoral activities, but are also teaching 
the children, since the schools are closed, in their own houses and 
in Church halls supported by voluntary local subscriptions. 

In connexion with this revolt of the Church, certain facts should 
be borne in mind. The Norwegian Church is in an unusual degree 
a national church. The great majority of the Norwegian people 
belong to it. The official figure of 96.75 per cent. of the population 
1930 census) need not be taken too literally. According to Nor- 
wegian law, anyone born of parents who are members of the State 
Church is deemed to be also a member of it unless and until he 
formally announces his withdrawal. This inevitably means that 
numbers of people, who have no really positive reason for with- 
drawing, are in the Church, but not always of it. In Norway, as in 
every country, there are agnostic tendencies. Some members of 
dissenting bodies, too, retain their official membership of the State 
Church for practical reasons. But, even taking this into account, it 
is still true that the State Church has the support of the great 
majority of Norwegians. It is interwoven in the texture of the 
national life as scarcely any other Protestant church can be today. Ie 
is particularly interested in education. The State elementary schools 
are strongly under Lutheran influence, and have been called the 
“firm foundation of the Church.” 

Another important factor, which the Nazis will certainly have 
taken into account in their decision to call off their Quisling pack, 
is the strength of the lay movement in Norway. This goes back to 
the beginning of the last century, to the inspiration of Hans Nielsen 
Hauge, the great reformer and lay preacher, whose place in Nor- 
wegian life is in some ways similar to that of John Wesley in 
England. The lay movements have caused considerable disturbance 
in Norwegian religious life, but have also been a powerful revitalising 
factor. Among other things, they have given Norwegian 
protestantism a strong turn towards social welfare, in which the 
Church as a whole today plays a predominant part. Moreover, the 
lay movement helps to solve a problem implicit in Norway’s geo- 
graphical situation. Norway is a vast, sparsely populated country 
with important classes—such as the farmers and the fishermen— 
living in isolated districts. In 1934 the number of clergymen was 
about 1 to 4,000 of population. Hence, lay services in the so-called 
“ prayer-houses ” or in private houses are an important feature of 
Norwegian religious life. When the Nazis seek to suppress the 
Church in Norway, they need to exercise compulsion on the great 
bulk of the population. Literally, wherever two or three are gathered 
together, there is the Church. Action on the Polish model is the last 
thing the Germans want to resort to in Norway, which can maintain 
contact with the world and which has been held up to Germans as 
a fraternal “ nordic” country. 

The case of Norway is a clear example of the depths of power 
upon which a people can draw when it has a real religious life and a 
Church which is vital to the national consciousness. The Nor- 
wegian Church penetrates and is penetrated by all aspects of the 
national life: educational, social and political, as well as religious, 
When the crisis came, it had the right to speak for the nation, and 
it can fight Nazi ideology in every sphere. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the Protestant Church, withdrawn into a sterile 
“idealism” which divides religion and the other spheres of life 
into water-tight compartments, had lost the common touch. Driven 
out of every other stronghold, it found, when it wanted to defend its 
idealistic abstraction of religion, that it had no bases from which to 
operate. Norway is surely an object-lesson to all serious men and 
women, both inside and outside the churches, 
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THE YOUNG THEOLOGIAN 


By EVELYN SIMPSON 


RS. CLAPP raised her head from the depths of the bath. “I 

can hear you’re a Londoner like myself,” she began. “ They 
don’t like us down here, do they? Well, I don’t like them, so 
we're quits. But I’m going to stop till ths lot’s over: not going 
to let my Freddy go through all that again. Not that he cared, 
mind you: all he said afterwards was, ‘Coo, Mum, didn’t the guns 
kick up a row?” He misses his Dad, of course. . . . Oh, yes, he 
was killed. A pillar fell on top of him in the shelter: good job 
he wasn’t blown to bits like a lot of them or I shouldn’t have got 
any compensation: as it was, when I came to in the hospital I found 
my purse gone, and three pounds four and six inside it, and though 
I wrote to the warden, I never got a reply. And, of course, 
the Government had to bury him, and I didn’t like that: I’d far 
rather our own man, Smith, had done it, private. But I found 
out it was done proper. If it hadn’t been, I’d have had him up 
and done again, if it cost me every penny Id got. No, I don’t 
think much of our billets: me and my muvver and Freddy all in 
one room, and only two little single beds for the lot of us. I expect 
I could get something better now that such a lot of people have 
gone back, but where we are now it doesn’t matter if Freddy kicks 
up a bit of a row of an evening, and some people wouldn’t like 
it. Last night he drawed our photos on the floor with a bit of 
chalk, and when She came up, he looked up at her and said, ‘ Shall 
I draw yours, too?’ and She just laughed. But it doesn’t seem 
right, does it, all in one room, with the bread in the wash-basin, 
when you’ve been used to your own place, with the wireless and a 
piano and everything? Well, I suppose it'll all be over some- 
time. Freddy’s just started schooi, and the teacher told me 
he was very clever ; she said he was a dear little soul, too. I thought 
to myself: ‘ Dear little soul! My Gawd! You ought to have him 
to look after at home for a bit.’ Came home the other day and said 
to me, ‘Hallo, Mum! I’ve been fighting. Some of the boys took 
me round the corner and showed me how to. You do this—and this 
—and when they aren’t looking you hits ’em in the stomach!’ But 
he’s ever so sharp. The week before he started school he asked me: 
‘How much wages shall I get for going to school?’ And I said 
‘None, of course. Why should you?’ and he says, *‘ Well, they pays 
you for your work, don’t they? Why shouldn’t they pay me?’. . 
Of course, I never wanted him at the beginning, I had such an 
awful time with the first, that died, and when they told me 
Freddy was on the way, I was so angry I took me broom and swiped 
it at his Dad when he was putting on his collar to go out: but he 
ducked just in time, and all I did was to crack me nice wardrobe 
mirror. Oh, I was cross I remember one morning, he 
was going on an outing with his firm, down the river to Southend, 
and of course I couldn’t go with him, and I lost me temper and 
said: ‘May the boat go down, and you wiv it!” He stared at me, 
and he said: “Em, you wicked woman!’ But I didn’t care, I was 
that mad, him dressing himself up to enjoy himself and me having 
to stay at home all the time. But Freddy keeps us alive now. 
He’s just started to learn religion at school, and just before Easter 
he says to me: ‘’Ere, Mum, do you know what we have a Good 
Friday for?’ So I says, ‘No, I don’t,’ because I wanted to see 
what he’d say. He says: ‘Well, it was on a Good Friday they 
crucified our Jesus.” ‘Go on!’ I says, not letting on I knew all 
about it. ‘Yes,’ he says. ‘They took and ‘ung ’im on a cross, and 
nobody stood by him except two feeves—you know, chaps what go 
round pinching fings.’ ‘Oo,’ I says, ‘what had they been pinching, 
then?’ He got a bit cross then, with me interrupting him. ‘Oh, 
I dunno,’ he says. ‘I expect they’d broken into some woman’s house 
Anyway, they knocked up a couple of crosses for them, 
And then they took Jesus and put ‘im in a 


or other. 
and they all died. 


hole in a wall wiv a big stone in front, and in three days ’is 
muvver and ’is farver and ‘is sisters and bruvvers came to put 
flowers on the grave—like we used to do for Daddy in London. 
And there was a man outside, and he said to them: 
“Where’s ’e gorn? 
‘’Ere, Mum! 


“Go ‘ome! 
> they says. “’E’s ris!” ’e said.’ 
When we used to put 


"E’s gorn! ’ ; 
Then Freddy says to me: 
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flowers on Daddy’s grave, ’e ’adn’t ris, "ad *e?’ So I says to him: 
“No, I don’t fink so,’ and he says: ‘Why not?’ and I says: * Well, 
we don’t.” ‘Qh,’ he says. ‘”Tain’t fair.” Thinks out everything for 
himself, Freddy does. You can’t put anything across him.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THE beauties of England, especially in spring, are continuous, with few 
sudden breaks, and yet the counties have their own particular glories, 
At this date the glory of the wild cherry is best seen in Herts and Bucks, 
not least by the Bedford boundary in the neighbourhood of Whipsnade. 
For general splendour of white blossom it is a pilgrim’s duty to look 
over the orchard region of Evesham and Pershore (the home of the 
Pershore plum) and parts of the most fertile Teme Valley, though Kent 
and Cambridge and doubtless other districts have certain claims. North 
Devon is hard to rival for expanses of primrose in the open not less 
than in woods, and Oxford is proud of its tritillaries. The Midlands 
have their blackthorn and whitethorn, and the Welsh hills the gorse 
that made Linnaeus fall on his knees. It is curious that, as a rule, cow- 
slips, very common in the Midlands, are less common where primroses 
chiefly flourish. The most widely spread of all our more popular wild 
flowers is perhaps the bluebell, now opening. It is as fine on the treeless 
exposed islands of Wales—Ramsey, for example—as in almost any English 
wood, including the spinney by the Queen’s cottage in Kew Gardens, 
As to the South Welsh coast, it is famous for the quantity of squills, 
They grow in places more thickly than buttercups in a Thames-side 
meadow. 
Ewes for Milking 

The most efficient farm of which I have any cognizance 1s managed by 
a Czech professor and worked by his fellow-countrymen. This week 
L hear of a novel contribution to our farming activities by a well-known 
Slovak. He is a great believer in the milk of ewes, and holds that a 
valuable addition to our food might be made if large sheep-farmers 
would milk their ewes after the lambs are weaned. As things are, it is 
not uncommon in the West Country for such milk to be spilt on the 
ground. Under the Slovak scheme it would be used for making cheese, 
for which it is particularly favourable. So far as I know, the one famous 
cheese usually made from ewes’ milk is Roquefort ; but it is a common 
habit in Belgium to keep ewes primarily for milking and to use the milk 
in domestic economy. The immediate difficulty in Britain seems to 
be to persuade the owners of any large flocks so much as to consider 
such a scheme. It seems to them paltry and foolish. Ewes are difficult 
to milk, as some land-girls have discovered, even when the only object 
is to relieve the sheep. However, such difficulties can be overcome, and 
the source of food might be valuable. New ideas are not necessarily 
bad, as some farmers are apt to hold. 


Russian Horses 

We read of the good work of Russian cavalry horses, and on their 
behalf the British Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
collecting subscriptions. Now a young journalist of my acquaintance 
who went to Russia some while before the war was struck by nothing 
so much in the Soviet Union as the elaborate perfection of the veterinary 
colleges, and he tried to rouse the British authorities to the extreme 
inadequacy of our own veterinary work as compared with the Russian. 
By all means let Russia be given all the help possible for preserving and 
conserving her admirable horses, but let the money be given as a tribute 
to the distinguished work of Russian authorities in the science of the 
doctoring of horses. We have much to learn from the Russians in this 
regard, and perhaps from the Germans, who treat their horses, according 
to an American diplomat, much better than their people. 


In the Garden 

A number of things usually done in April may this year be as well 
done in May. The sowing of onions is not one of them ; but last yeaf 
some onion seed sown in May produced much excellent food, though 
it much more nearly resembled leeks than onions, and could not, of course, 
be stored. As to the succession of vegetable crops, peas are best sown 
in small quantity with a good week between each sowing. Small fruit, 
especially gdoseberries, is in abundant flower, and birds, including tits 
and jays (who show a new taste for greenery), are busy with buds both 
among vegetables and fruit. Much the best defence for both crops is black 
cotton. As to frost, any protection, even a net or wire, may be enough, 
supposing the Three Icemen do not hold a very devastating holiday 
from May 11th-13th. An oddity of the season in the flower garden is 
that Iris stylosa, which blossomed in December, opened a new bud on 
May 5th, when also bluebell and viola gracilis and fool’s parsley begat 
to flower. W. BeEacH THOMAS. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the May number of The Nineteenth Century there is an 
| article by Lord Vansittart upon the important and most topical 
ibject of “vansittartism.” In this article the author of Black 
Record tries to cleanse his original doctrine from the many falsifica- 
tions which have since accrued to it. The scholiasts, the journalists 
wd the appeasers have each of them accused Lord Vansittart of 
saying things and meaning things which in fact he neither said nor 
meant at all. They have represented him as saying that all Germans 
we steeped in sin and as implying that the only solution of the 
German question is to sterilise the young and to massacre the old. 
Lord Vansittart has never either entertained or published such ideas. 
He has merely pointed out that the past record and present character 
of the German race suggests that modern Germany is more pug- 
nacious, and therefore more dangerous, than any other European 
country ; that if we assume that this pugnacity is confined only to a 
minority of convinced National Socialists we are making an 
ysumption which is not only incorrect but dangerous; and that 
when we have gained our victory we should be wise to take pre- 
cautions to secure that Germany is not again able to build up a 
huge armament industry and thereby to face the world with another 
war. I have known Lord Vansittart for more than thirty years, and 
my attitude towards him may be coloured by the respect and affection 
that I feel. But even if I did not have full reason to trust Lord 
Vansittart’s judgement, experience and humanity, I should not 
regard his doctrine as disordered, embittered or unsound. I admit, 
of course, that it is most unpleasant to discover that what one hoped 
might be a sheep-dog is actually a wolf ; I admit that there will be 
many sheep who, in the face of so disturbing a discovery, will seek 
to reassure themselves by repeating incantations such as “ appear- 
ances are deceptive” or “I met a wolf in Cracow once who was a 
perfect pet.” But what I cannot understand is why, when a gentle- 
man who has been a keeper at the Zoo for nearly forty years warns 
us that a given animal is apt to become violent, the public should 
accuse that benevolent zoologist of being wicked, alarmist and 
unkind. 


* * * * 


Lord Vansittart, it must be admitted, has presented his facts and 
his opinions in an un-English way. He has arranged his material 
and his arguments with natty precision as if he were setting out 
knives and forks and plates and spoons upon a deal table ; one can 
hear them rattle as he lays them down. The English do not like 
this sort of thing. They do not like their information or their 
ideas to have the sharp shine of cutlery ; they like them to possess 
the soft dimness of bluebells in a wood. The logic of Lord 
Vansittart’s doctrine is irresistible, and when an Englishman becomes 
logical he is at once regarded by his countrymen as eccentric and 
unsound ; the implications of his doctrine suggest that this country 
will either have to shirk its duty or else maintain a tense level of 
energy and unselfishness over many years. Such a continuance of 
effort is horrible to contemplate, and the ordinary English mind 
winces away from it, away from the hard high road and into the 
coppices where the bluebells scent the air with the cool breath of 
tny hyacinths. It is very comforting to suppose that the present 
war is due entirely to Hitler, Himmler and the rest, and that when 
once these have been disposed of we shall get back again to the dear 
litle Germanies of 1848. It is most discomforting to face the hard 
fact that unless we can defeat the German armies and discredit the 
German military tradition we shall not have won the war. It is 
depressing to realise that when this most trying war is over we shall 
still have in front of us a further long period of strain and duty. 
It is much more comfortable to imagine that so soon as the swastika 
is torn down the Hitler Jugend will in a single night become as docile 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses. Lord Vansittart tells us most unpalatable 
things ; and we therefore seek to discredit his arguments, either by 
twisting them into false shapes so that we can call them fantastic, or 
else by attributing his attitude of mind to prejudices and passions 
Which he does not in fact possess, 


One of the favourite dodges for discrediting vansittartism is to 
repeat such phrases as “one cannot generalise about a nation of 
eighty millions ” or “human nature is the same at bottom.” I see 
no sense in such evasions. It may be true that some dogs behave 
like cats, even as it may be true that some bull-dogs behave like 
greyhounds. Yet in practice it is wiser to assume that it is in fact 
possible to generalise about the character of a cat as about the 
character of a dog, and that most bull-dogs are liable to behave like 
bull-dogs and not in the very least like greyhounds. Nor do I 
really believe that human nature is the same at bottom. The British 
and the German natures are, for instance, very similar on top ; but 
when one gets below the surface differences appear which are funda- 
mental to the understanding either of history or of the problems of 
cur own future security. It is unreasonable, moreover, to assume 
that a man like Lord Vansittart, who all his life has been brought 
into constant intimacy with foreign individuals and countries, should 
allow his matured political judgements to be affected by incidental 
personal feelings or experiences. The man who has lived much 
abroad, who has been on terms of intimacy with many men and 
women of different nationalities, and who has studied and absorbed 
the art and literature of different peoples, is not much affected by 
momentary impressions. He comes to learn that every country can 
contribute something specific to his own interest or pleasure, and 
that the art of profitable foreign intercourse or travel is the art of 
discovering what is the best that any city can provide. 

* * * * 


I, for one, like all foreigners, but I do not pretend to like them all 
equally. I like the Americans best, and then the French, and then 
the Germans, and then the Italians, and then the Greeks, and so on 
through a long list. I do not dislike the Americans because they are 
boastful ; I like them because they are warm-hearted. I do not 
dislike the French because they are bad-tempered; I like them 
because they are very intelligent. I do not dislike the Germans be- 
cause they are suspicious and jealous ; I like them because they are 
interesting companions. I do no dislike the Italians because they 
are theatrical ; I like them because they sing when they sell vege- 
tables. It is as silly to seek for our peculiarly English qualities 
among foreigners as it would be to order eggs and bacon at La 
Pérouse. All this like and dislike business is beside the point; if I 
knew the Japanese (which I am glad to say I do not), I would cer- 
tainly find among them some virtues to appreciate and admire ; and 
the fact that I iike German virtues even as I like Italian virtues does 
not mean that I would not sacrifice my property and my life rather 
than let the Nazi or the Fascist doctrine.triumph over the earth. 

* * * - 


I do not therefore say, even as Lord Vansittart does not say, that 
all Germans are wicked. Such a statement would be ignorant and 
absurd. But I do say that a very large number of Germans are 
cursed with a ductless gland which generates envy, suspicion, ran- 
cour and pugnacity. Hitler’s revivalism has inflamed this gland to 
an extent which envenoms all the world. By careful and considerate 
treatment after the war we may do much to ease the inflammation. 
It will be a difficult task, since we shall have to re-educate a whole 
generation. But until we are quite certain that the Germans have 
passed beyond that stage of pugnacity which so distinguished our 
own Elizabethans, we must take precautions to prevent the poison 
becoming active again. We must see to it, even at the cost of pro- 
longed effort, that Germany has no further opportunity to rearm. 
The mistake we made in 1919 was to impose upon Germany a 
number of humiliating restrictions and thereafter to close our eyes 
tightly to the fact that these conditions were not being observed. We 
caused the maximum of irritation while maintaining the minimum 
of control. Foch, in the most realistic manner, pointed this out at 
the time, but his warnings were disregarded. We must not make the 
same mistake agin. In other words, Germany should be denied no 
opportunity, other than the opportunity of starting a Third German 
War. 





THE 
THE THEATRE 


** Fine and Dandy.” At the Saville. ‘*Immortal Garden.”’ At 
the Westminster. 

Topay a well-produced revue should remind us, more often than 
perhaps it does, of the debt we owe to Diaghilev and to Charles 
Cochran ; to the former, of course, for the Ballets Russes, and to 
the latter for his perspicacity in realising that both the décor and 
the choreography of the ballet might be well and trulv geared to 
the purposes of lighter and brighter entertainment In this respect 
Fine and Dandy is in the true tradition of the Cochran revues of 
the naughty Twenties, since Robert Nesbitt has had the forethought 
to obtain the services of William Chappell and Robert Helpmann 
both Vic-Wells ballet men) to look after the scenery, the costumes 
and the chorus movements. So splendiferous indeed are the dresses 
that the Yeung Ladies would never find themseives with their 
backs to the wall, even if their steps lacked originality, which, in 
fact, they do not, Robert Helpmann having turned over several 
new leaves in the discreet use of the chorus as something other 
than a precision drill for shapely .calves. 

This, however, and in a sense, by the way; we go to Fine and 
Dandy chiefly to see what Messrs. Henson and Holloway are up to 
now. The verdict, I fear, is that by comparison with their previous 
efforts—notably the famous recital of the “ Ballad of Mad Carero ”— 
they have not the best of material. - Leslie Henson in particular 
is not given the scope he most undoubtedly deserves, although 
he shines with his accustomed splendour as a veritable satyr of a 
ladies’ fitter, and as an all-too-deliciously-recognisable member of 
the Brains Trust. It is, too, in the Brains Trust that Stanley 
Holloway achieves a major tour-de-force as Admiral Camperdown 
playing a very straight bat against Professor Uxbridge (Gavin 
Gordon), Professor Woad (Leslie Henson), and the Question Master 
(Douglas Byng). Certainly this Brains Trust sketch would make Fine 
and Dandy worth a special visit in itself, were there nothing else of 
note. But, in addition to the colour and beauty of the chorus, this 
revue provides also Douglas Byng’s mediaeval castle and _ his 
exuberant Russian peasant woman (this is the cleverest thing in 
the show), and, last but definitely not least, Dorothy Dickson, sing- 
ing and dancing with great grace, and looking absolutely enchanting. 
But Henson fans will, I think, agree with me that he needs more 
and better material ; he is too good not to be given the best. 

Immortal Garden runs to hydrangeas rather than stagecraft, and 
reminds us all too strongly how awful Dear Brutus would have 
been if Barrie had not been a superb playwright. It is a whimsey 
about an aged General whose garden becomes a sort of spiritual 
concentration camp for souls passing from this world to the next, 
and a veritable queue of them there are, entangled no less in senti- 
mental pseudo-philosophy than in the herbaceous borders. This 
type of material must be agony for the producer, who cannot, with 
the best will in the world, make it move at more than a funeral 
pace, and who must trust his cast—in this case, with the exception 
of Arthur Wontner, no more than barely adequate—to attempt to 
infuse conviction into lines written less for speaking than for private 


reading. Basic WRIGHT. 
THE CINEMA 


*To Be or Not To Be.’ At the Gaumont. *One Foot in 
Heaven.’’ At Warner’s. **The Remarkable Andrew.” At 
the Carlton. 

AMONGST our more solemn citizens, To Be or Not To Be will 

become a touchstone of good taste: if you disapprove of it you will 

gain credit for a sense of the serious character of the war and of 
the sufferings of Nazi-occupied countries ; if you find it the funniest 
comedy of the year, then you are very likely to be damned as 
politically irresponsible. Fortunately my own estimate of the film 
qualifies me for neither category. Here is Ernst Lubitsch in some- 
thing approaching his old form directing Carole Lombard, Jack 

Benny and a first-rate cast; and if the story happens to be a 

roaring farce set in the ruins of Warsaw, there is comfort in the 

fact that no Pole would ever identify his capital city with this 
beautiful, arc-softened débris. The comedy is good enough to 
survive the delicacy of the theme, but unfortunately To Be or Not 

To Be is not all comedy. Messrs. Korda and Lubitsch have here 

and there abandoned their buffoonery to commiserate with the Poles 

and the Jews, and to make some return for their Hollywood comforts 

-with sequences which they no doubt hope may prove to be anti- 

Nazi propaganda. At these points the film becomes very uncomfort- 

able indeed. Once you have been persuaded to share a trans- 

Atlantic vision of the Nazis as incompetent and rather lovable clowns, 

it is disturbing to be asked suddenly to share the producers’ dis- 
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covery that they are capable of doing quite a lot of damage. The 
story itself is a gargantuan essay in incredibility. It recounts the 
adventures of a conscientious but somewhat uninspired company 
of Polish actors who may be ham-like on the stage of their Warsaw 
theatre but become the completely convincing impersonators of 
their Nazi conqueror; once their patriotic plots carry them to 
Gestapo headquarters. Jack Benny, whose Hamilet soliloquy was 
once the signal for young men to leave their seats for the dressing. 
zoom of his wife and co-star, later turns spy and discovers tha 
to be confronted by his enemies with the body of the Nazi agen 
whom he is impersonating is simply an opportunity to demonstrate 
that it is the corpse that wears the false beard. Meantime, his fellow. 
actors are parading the town in the guise of high-ranking Nazi officers 
complete witi their own somewhat moronish Hitler. So long 4s 
the milieu claims to be nothing nearer Europe than the stage of a 
Hollywood studio (and why otherwise should everyone speak such 
self-consciously good American?), the fun waxes fast and furious, 
The saddest memory revived by the whole picture is of Carole 
Lombard’s death in a recent air crash at a time when her talent 
was developing so fast. It is fascinating to watch Lubitsch giving 
her here a new quality—some of the ignis fatuus of Garbo, some 
languors from Dietrich, but beneath the new things her own personal 
freshness and warmth. 

One Foot in Heaven and The Remarkable Andrew run no risk 
whatsoever of offending against good taste. The second film of 
the two is largely peopled by ghosts, but they consist of the great 
men of American history returned to earth to assist an honest clerk 
(William Holden) in the exposure of graft in the public administr- 
tion of his town. * Unfortunately the ghosts are somewhat self- 
conscious, both about being great and about being dead. One Foo 
in Heaven is a well-made story of the professional career of a 
Methodist minister and his wife (Frederic March and Martha Scott) 
and of the strength and weakness of which a minister and his flock 
are normally compounded. This is a warm, sincere and unpre- 
tentious picture and a reminder of how powerful a weapon of 
propaganda lies ready to the hand of the Churches in the shape of 
the film. EpDGAR ANSTEY. 

ART 


The Royal Academy 

THe Academy should, for once, be visited. There are too many 
pictures, as usual, and too few good ones, but the grand total js 
much smaller and the number of inoffensive and respectable works 
larger. There are perhaps a couple of dozen pictures worth looking 
at casually, and perhaps a single dozen worth looking at for longer— 
but that is rather more than at any other artust-adjudicated group 
exhibition of the year. There is the same dead-weight of nonentity, 
and many of the pictures actually give pain instead of pleasure ; but 
those superior people who stay away from the Academy on principle, 
hoping it will have died in their absence, will miss things that should 
not be missed. Among these are a very good Charles Ginner (The 
Old Paper Mill), a more than charming Edward le Bas (All-night 
Café) and some decorative pieces by Phillip Connard. Dod Procter has 
invented (for it is invention rather than vision) a nice colour harmony 
in a small still life of Grapes and Peaches, and there are works 
worthy of their authors by Ethel Walker, Reginald Brundrit, James 
Bateman and R. O. Dunlop—who has excelled himself in a large 
Dorset Landscape. There are possible pictures by Fitton, Best, 
Narraway, Mervyn, Browning and -Spear. 

British portrait painting, all but dead, gives some faint and fitful 
kicks in portraits by Lamb, Thomson, Phillips, Jackson and Thomas 
(the last showing Coldstream influence). 

The water-colours by Pitchforth, new A.R.A., are sometimes 100 
large for their content, but they provide some welcome freedom and 
at their best are very good. A water-colour of a Winter Hedgerow 
by Anna Airy gives pleasure in spite of its mannered elaboration, 
and in spite of the fact that it nearly transgresses an Academy rule 
that “no mere transcript of the objects of Natural History ” will be 
accepted. 

The sculpture looks en masse so repellent that no individual 
attention is possible. Photographs of buildings have been accepted 
this year in the architectural! section, without improving (or, indeed, 
altering) the appearance of the room. Never has academic archi 
tectural drawing been more affected and cheaply stylistic than a 
present. Most of the exhibits here are mannered enough to obscure 


the architects’ intentions, which may be a good thing. Only the 
drawings from the offices of the President and from those of Pro- 
fessor Richardson deliver their goods with proper cleanliness and 
authority. 


JouN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE RUGBY BY-ELECTION 


Sm,—As a voter who took a public part in the Rugby by-election, I find 
jt interesting to analyse the psychology of the electorate. 

The Conservatives lost the seat by their own mistakes and clumsy 
tactics in conduct.ng their campaign. There is an old saying by Napoleon: 
“Never despise your opponent in war ; it is better to study his character.” 
The courageous Independent candidate, W. J. Brown, contested the 
edection not even knowing his way from Rugby station to the town. He 
had not got a 100 to 1 chance. No one wanted a by-election ; there was 
apathy everywhere until the Conservative’s supporters made a move. 
Those who had enough interest to attend an election meeting hoped for 
some intelligent guidance. The local Press showed a party bias in favour 
of the Conservative candidate. Mr. Brown was accused of being a Fascist, 
then a Communist. The more ser.ous voters began to sift the truth of 
these allegations, which were entirely without foundation. The absence 
of British fair play to a stranger with no organisation behind him was 
consp.cuous. The writer (who never intended to take a public part in 
the election) put a questionnaire in writing to Mr. Brown and decided 
publicly to support him. 

The tempo of the election was then raised by an article in the Daily 
Telegraph and Morning Post in its issue of April 25th. Whatever the 
motive of this reliable paper, it had unfortunate results for the Conserva- 
tive candidate. It conveyed no guidance to a puzzled voter and was 
provocative to a serious-voter. I replied to this ietter, and the editor 
was courteous enough to publish my letter in his issue of April 27th. 

The reaction against the Conservatives now began to rise. A voter 
whose politics leaned towards Mr. Brown resented being told that he 
would be encouraging disunity if he voted for Mr. Brown. The irony 
of the moment was that Mr. Brown was a supporter of Mr. Churchill 
before he became Prime Minister and also his supporter in this 
by-election. This was not the case with the Conservative candidate. 

But the crowning mistake was when the noble lord who vacates the 
seat came down next day to address Conservative supporters. His invoca- 
tion of “ Hitler’s views ” in a British by-election was considered an insult 
to the intelligence of the ordinary voter 

So the interest in Mr. Brown soared sky high, and in a straight fight 
with a very strong local Conservative Association he pulled off the contest. 
The election shows the Rugby division stolidly behind the National 
Government, but-in future they are going to demand candidates selected 
for proven ability and character. The seat was a gift to any progressive 
and able Conservative who had the pluck to stand on his own feet.— 
Yours, &c., S. F. Mott. 

Spinney Close, Leamington Hastings, near Rugby. 


THE INDIAN ISSUE 


§irn.—May I reply to the three main objections stated in the Parliamentary 
debate to stand in the way of an immediate shifting of power from 
Whitehall to India: 

(1) The amendment of the Act of 1919. 

(2) The shifting of power to an Indian Executive who would be 
irresponsible to the people, as no General Election can be held in 
war-time to the Central Legislature. 

(3) The question of Minorities and the Princes. 

As to (1), English Constitution has developed by convention, usage 
and practice more than by the letter of the law—even today it is 
unwritten. The final authority of the Secretary of State for India can 
be suspended by convention and the same transferred to the people of 
India acting for the time being through a Privy Council for India ; such 
a one as existed here before the rise of Parliament and such a one as 
exists in Canada today. Its high qualifications would rise above all 
commercial and careerist ambition. This body would advise the Crown 
on differences arising between the Indian and the British Cabinets. 
What India wants today is a transfer of power from Whitehall to India. 

As to (2), would the Indian Executive be less responsible to its people 
than an alien Secretary of State for India who has no knowledge of 
the people and often acts in accordance with the policy of his party and 
violently against the interests of India? 

In short, would an irresponsible Indian Executive be any worse than 
an irresponsible Secretary? 

As to (3), how does Whitehall protect the Minorities? What has it 
done for them during the last 150 years? As to the Princes, they claim 
to be under treaty with the Crown. The Crown has for long acted on 
the advice of the British Cabinet. There is nothing to prevent it acting 
in future on the advice of the Indian Cabinet. The Treaty does not 
oblige the Crown not to take advice from whomsoever it pleases. 

But all these questions are out of date in an emergency which calls 
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for the co-operation of United India only possible on the charter of 

Freedom without which India will add greatly to the enigmas of the 

war.—Yours, &c., Hari SINGH Gour. 
8 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


SNOBBERY AND TITLES 


Sik,—Sir Robert Greig in his admirable letter scarcely alludes to two 
of the strongest reasons against titles. The first is their almost entire 
unfairness. It is bad enough that, as regards wealth, a few children 
should be born with silver spoons in their mouths while the mass have 
practically nothing at all This, though it will some day be put right 
and is being alleviated by taxation, death duties and education, has much 
tacit support from the old Adam in everyone of us. But there is scarcely 
a thing to: be said in favour of titular inequality. Hereditary titles are 
more or less blatant hes, for they implicitly assert a moral and intel- 
lectual superiority where none necessarily exist. When the entry of Lord 
Jones is announced, a mixture of curiosity and quasi-reverence is felt by 
the multitude. The title seems to say, “Here am I, a lot better thar 
you fellows.” Such may (or may not) be justified if the bearer of the 
tide is the first of his line. Where the title is hereditary it is rather 
more likely to be the reverse of true, because its bearer has known less 
of the battle of life. 

And this unfairness leads to the other reason against titles, the result- 
ing inefficiency. We all know that joint-stock companies, notable 
societies, public meetings and the like will include a lord on their lists 
if they can. This generally means placing some responsibility on his 
shoulders. That at least is what the public are meant to think. What 
reason is there to suppose because a man possesses an hereditary, or 
perhaps an acquired, title that he can make a business run better, a 
society prosper or a meeting succeed? The only possible reply, I suppose, 
is that if people can be mesmerised into believing that a lord is ex-officio 
a super-man, they will rally to his leadership. Actually the rallying is 
that of a moth to a candle. 

Finally, malgré Mr. Nicolson, who so tenderly reverences old titles, 
a principal objection to a titled aristocracy, whether royalty or the 
peerage be under review, is that it directs men’s minds to the past 
instead of the future. The fate of mankind lies ahead. It is a grave 
fault of the English that, unlike Americans, they look but little to the 
banners of the dawn in their reverence for that shabby make-believe, 
“the good old times.”—I am, &c., E. N. MOZzLey. 

Lynwood, Ripon. 


Sir,—The reform proposed by Capt. Osbert Sitwell is clearly necessary 
and overdue, but why does he stem the fount of honour? In the great 
flat earth which the levellers are planning for us there must be no privi- 
leged race or nation All males, whatever their colour, must be dukes, 
and premier dukes at that. 

Meanwhile, in the transition period, the survival of the horrible old 
tradition has some compensations for the democrat. For example, to call 
our new national dish a “ Marquis Pie” could only appeal either to 
snobbery or cannibalism, while a “Woolton” is most sustainingly 
plebeian.—Your obedient servant. EVELYN WAUGH. 


S1r,—None of your brilliant correspondents has ventured to offer us any 
item of historical information as to past usages of titles of address, e.g., 
“Mr.” and “Esquire.” May I venture one? 

Gray’s Inn commemorated the tercentenary of Francis Bacon in 1908 
and published a record of entries from the Pension Book. One of them 
records, under date November 9th, 1599: 

“Att this pencon Mr. Francis Bacon Esquire is chosen Double 
Reader for this.next Lent... . ” 

With regard to snobbery, may I recall to some of your correspondents 
that Rome at her best, e.g., under Augustus, could find no better title for 
him than—God?—Truly yours, C, A. WEEKES. 

Ardleigh, Essex. 


“ RECONVERSION ” OR “ REVIVAL” 


Sir,—As one of the 90 per cent. of the population who de not belong to 
any denomination of Christians who believe in an anthropemorphic or 
supernatural or personal Deity, may I be permitted to offer a few 
remarks in answer to the letter by Mr. Ross Williamson in your issue 
of May Ist? 

It is incorrect to class us as non-practising Christians. We all stand 
for Christian ethics, which the World Conference of Faiths has shown to 
be the common ground on which all people of goodwill can meet. I am 
aware that the minority of the population hold that ethics cannot be 
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divorced from religion, in spite of the fact that Buddha proved the 
contrary 500 years before the birth of Jesus. 

We fully appreciate the necessity for continuous ‘ revivals” in ethical 
standards, and are continually on the look out for new methods of de- 
veloping the Natural spiritualit,, (with a small s) in Youth. Witness the 
Service of Youth movement. 


< 


A man is dominated either by reason or by sentiment; if Mr. Ross 
Williamson read the more outstanding of the text-books that have helped 
us to reconstruct our philosophy since the days when Darwin 
dealt the death b'ow to dogma, he would recognise the futility 
of expecting any of us to be “reconverted.” The _ people 
of the past three generations most dominated by reason 
have been helped by such books as Literature and Dogma 
Matthew Arnold), Origin of Religious Beliefs (Baring Gould), The 
Churches and Modern Thought (V. Phelps), The Martyrdom of Man 


Winwood Reade), The Creed of Buddha and the Creed of Christ 
Edmond Holmes).—Yours, &c. HEBERT HupDsoNn. 
Wickham Bishops Essex. 


“ KITTY O’SHEA ” 


Str,—This correspondence seems to be losing its head. My friend, 
Mrs. E. M. Delafield, who has evidently not read the whole of it, boldly 
shifts the scene from Ireland to Hove, forgetting, if she ever knew, 
that Mr. Harold Nicolson began the discussion by stating that his grand- 
mother, whom he was visiting im Ireland, had pointed to a beautiful 
lady and said that that was Mrs. O’Shea, the woman who had prevented 
Home Rule. Mrs. Delafield’s parents might often have seen the Parnells 
in Hove, for they lived there, both before and after their marriage, and 
it was in Hove, in October, 1891, that Parnell died; but that is not 
the argument, and I repeat my statement that Mrs. Parnell, or, as she 
was popularly called, Kitty O’Shea, though neither she nor any person 


connected with her ever used that mame, never in her life visited 
Ireland. There is not a single word in Charles Stewart Parnell by 
Katharine O’Shea to show that she ever set her feet on Irish soil in 


Captair. O’Shea’s time or in Parnell’s. Her relationship with the Irish 
leader forbade a visit to Avondale, Parnell’s Wicklow home, and her 
book makes it perfectly plain that she remained in England every time 
he went to Ireland. It must be remembered that he died four months 
after he married her. She had intended to visit Glasnevin to see his 
grave, but a report that it was sadly neglected made her change her 
mind. I had this information from her son-in-law, the husband of one 
of her daughters by Parnell. I am almost certain that Mrs. O’Shea 
never met any of Parnell’s brothers and sisters. 

The probability that Mr. Nicolson ever saw Mrs. Parnell anywhere is 

He certainly did not see her in Ireland. Mr. Nicolson was 
in Persia in 1886. He was five years old when Parnell died in 
1891. Mrs. Parnell was then in her forty-sixth year, and was not the 
dazzling beauty he supposes himself to have seen. It is true that she 
lived until 1921, her age being seventy-six when she died, but she had 
1 very long time, and the fact that she was still 
live was scarcely known. I do not know what age Mr. Nicolson was 
when his grandmother drew his attention to the mysterious lady, but 
the dates I have given will, I do not doubt, assist him to believe that 
Whether or not the lady he saw was Miss Maud 


slight 
born 


been in retirement for 


she was mistaken. 

Gonne (Madame MacBride), as Mr. MacDonagh suggests may have 

been the case, I cannot tell; but she was not Kitty O’Shea.—Yours 

sincerely, St. JoHN ERVINE. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.) 


THE BACKBONE OF GERMANY 


Sir,—A plea for the protection of the German bureaucracy after the 
defeat of the Nazis is so utterly incompatible with the principles for 
which this war is supposed to be fought, that it can be supported only 
by prodigious sophistry. Mr. Westphal is justified in regarding German 
bureaucracy as “the backbone of Germany,” for it has always been 
one of the twin pillars supporting the rule of the most reactionary forces 
in German society. And it is these forces which spoke and acted for 
Germany in the past, and do so at present. Mr. Westphal does not try 
to defend the army or the Gestapo, as this would be perfectly useless 
in any case. But he pleads for a minimum of interference with the 
German “civil service” after the war, in order to prevent chaos and 
maintain public order. ‘This may seem only reasonable to the English 
public, whose ideas of both “civil service” and “ bureaucracy” are 
shaped by British conditions, and Mr. Westphal takes pains to explain 
that any other policy would disorganise the postal service and the 
running of the State railways. But it would be difficult to give a more 
misleading picture of the nature and functioning of the German bureau- 
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cratic system than is implied in this apologia. As a matter of fact, the 
German bureaucracy is primarily not a technical instrument for the 
convenience of the German people, but the backbone of a political system 
which is essentially incompatible with modern democracy. 

In Germany the State runs not only the Post Office, but also the 
railways and various other monopolies, and runs them reasonably well~ 
or it did so at least at the time when it was possible to check their 
working. This branch of public activity will have to be expanded after 
the war in Germany .as elsewhere. But the German “ State” and 
bureaucracy have other and less salutary functions as well. They have 
been established for the purpose of ruling the people (the canaille) from 
above in the interests of the dynasty, the Junkers and—since the founda- 
tion of the Second Empire (1871)—the big business interests. The firm 
hold of these powers on the administrative system made a sham of the 
German Reichstag under Bismarck and his successors, and their unbroken 
rule during the Weimar Republic (again largely maintained through the 
bureaucracy) frustrated every attempt to establish and maintain in 
Germany a democratic system worth the name. Whatever may have 
been the number of official Nazis among the higher civil servants before 
the Third Empire, it is an incontestable fact that the Nazis strengthened 
the hands of the most reactionary bureaucrats by weeding out the few 
progressive elements which had been introduced after 1918, and there 
1s no doubt that the German bureaucrats loyally, and even enthusiastically, 
supported the Nazi programme of world conquest. The significance of 
the events of the last few months (and the interesting remarks in Hitler’s 
speech of April 26th) cannot be assessed without encroaching unduly 
upon your space. : 

The establishment in Germany after the war of a democratic régime 
on Western models may be difficult or even impossible, and other methods 
may be necessary in order to break the stranglehold of big business, 
generals and Junkers on the German people. But it cannot be stressed 
with sufficient emphasis that a protection of the bureaucracy under the 
plea of maintaining law and order would wreck every hope of a sound 
reconstruction of German society, just as it helped to wreck the abortive 
revolution of 1918.—Yours faithfully, E, STRauss. 

Guildford, Surrey. 


CORRECTED QUOTATIONS 


Sir,—In your May Ist issue, W. S. Gilbert is quoted, correctly, by 
Sir W. Beach Thomas and incorrectly by Mr. W. J. Turner. Gilbert 
was such a great comic poet that he deserves to be quoted correctly. 
He actually wrote: 
“Every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive.” 
F. W. BEvaN. 
Spilsby, Lincs. 


S1R,—Dean Malden has not quoted the R.V. quite correctly. It should 

be “ The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil.” There are other 

roots, but the love of money is one of them, and an important one. 

I have often myself noticed and corrected the misquotations which the 

Dean's letter so well exposes.—Yours, &c., ROGER F. MARKHAM. 
Aughton Rectory, Ormskirk, Lanc. 


CHATTELS INSURANCE 


S1r,—I have just sent another cheque to the Board of Trade as insurance 
premium for “ Private Chattels” under the War Damage Act. 

A friend of mine tells me I am a fool. He argues thus: 

1) If we lose the war, the insurance policy is valueless, as will be 
everything else, including life itself. 

(2) A stalemate is universally regarded now as impossible. Unless 
beaten to our knees, we shall not give in until we have beaten Germany. 

3) In the case of victory—which we all really believe to be certain, 
however long the road to it may be—surely we shall compel Germany 10 
make good the material damage she has done. (The far greater spiritual 
damage is, of course, irreparable.) Why, then, waste money on insurance 
premiums? 

Can you, Sir, tell me the answer to this question? It certainly does 
seem incredible that, with Germany beaten, our own Government—iz, 
the taxpayers—should pay to make good damage caused by Germany's 
iniquity.—Yours faithfully, W. H. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 

Manor Farm, Rendham, Suffolk. 

[One question may be answered by another. Is it so certain that we 
shall succeed this time where we so signally failed last time in compelling 
Germany “to make good the material damage she has done ”?—Eb, 
The Spectator.] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Poet’s Sister 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by E. de Selincourt. Two 
vols. (Macmillan. 36s.) 


Here, gathered together in their entirety for the first time, are the 
journals of that lovely and loving creature whose heart was so 
attuned to the beauties, the happiness and the sorrows around her 
that she made, to quote her friend De Quincey, 

“all that one could tell her reverberate to one’s own feelings of 
the manifest impression that it made on hers. The pulses of light 
are not more quick or more inevitable in their flow and undulation 
than were the answering and echoing movements of her sympathising 
attention, 

This attention answered Nature as if it, too, were a voice speaking, 
talking of its happiness and its grief ; the warmth that comes from 
these Journals is such that the book seems a living being, we hear 
the pulse, the quiet rhythm, like that of a beating heart. 

For the history of the Journals we must go to the enlightening 
preface of their editor, Professor de .Selincourt. The text of the 
Journal at Alfoxden, he tells us, is given from the text of Professor 
Knight’s selection from the Journals, but with that exception the 
contents of these two volumes are printed from the manuscripts 
presented by Mr. Gordon Wordsworth before his death to the 
Wordsworth Museum at Grasmere. 

Profound as is the interest of the other Journals, those written at 
Alfoxden and Grasmere are, at least to this reader, the most lovely 
records of that shining life, because, in them, nature’s daughter 
moved, loved, suffered and was irradiated by happiness unseen by 
other eyes. 

“ Naturally enough” (writes Professor de Selincourt), “when the 
audience for whom she destined the Journal was widened, she 
severely reduced its personalia. . . . She had herself an abnormal 
shrinking from publicity, and was anxious, too, in speaking of her 
fellow-travellers, men already famous, and the subject of irritating 
and sometimes malicious gossip, not to overstep what she felt to be 
the bounds of a proper decorum. William’s awkwardness in harness- 
ing the horse is cut out, ‘poor C. being unwell,’ becomes ‘Our 
companion, not in strong health.’’ 

But we should enjoy being allowed to sympathise with William’s 
dumsiness and poor C.’s ailment. We would like William’s half- 
eaten apple to be left on the dresser and to witness his flight—only 
just in time—as Miss Simpson, that constant caller, knocks at the 
door. I, for one, would not be deprived of the sight of William, 
one Sunday morning in March, sitting at breakfast “ with his basin 
of broth and a little plate of bread and butter,” writing the poem 
On a Butterfly. 

“He ate not a morsel, nor put on his stockings, but sate with his 
shirt neck unbuttoned and his waistcoat open while he did it. The 
thought first came upon him as we were talking about the pleasure 
we always feel at the sight of a butterfly. I told him that I used 
to chase them a little, but that I was afraid of brushing the dust off 
their wings, and did not catch them. (So it was with happiness, a 
lovely living thing whose beauty must be kept inviolate.) . . . 4 
member of the Simpson family chose that moment to call—but, less 
successful than the Person from Porlock, he was too late. The poem 
was finished, the shining dust on the wing remained undimmed.” 

“Grasmere,” Dorothy wrote one day in 1800, “was very solemn 
in the last glimpse of twilight: it calls home the heart to quietness.” 
But that home whose name was quietness was never dull. “It 
Was very interesting in the Twilight. I brought home lemon thyme 
and several other plants and planted them by moonlight. I lingered 
out of doors in the hope of hearing my Brother’s tread.” 

In those earliest years this (in spite of the harassing money worries 
to which the household was subject) was the only twilight she knew, 
witil the darkness cast by the change in William’s and her friend, 
Coleridge. “Poor Coleridge, a sad night for such a traveller as 
he,” she wrote, before that long illness took him from them. And in 
that sentence she might have been summing up his whole life. 
Before that time, and leading up to that illness, there was Coleridge’s 
whappiness. “We broke the seal of Coleridge’s letter, and I had 
light enough to see that he was not ill. I put it in my pocket, but 
t the top of White Moss I took it to my bosom, a safer place for 
i...” And that is all she tells us. We have no right to inquire 
the full meaning of those words that half hide, half reveal, her 
tuffering. 

The twenty years and more that lay between those early diaries 
and the later ones had dimmed something of the beauty. The 
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visionary gleam was more fitful, there had been a slow dimming of 
the bright bird’s plume, of the light on the leaves, of the hour of 
morning. 

But although the exquisite creature had grown older, anda litde 
grey, we still enjoy her company. One would be grieved, for 
instance, to have missed the bearer of a letter of introduction, one 
Mr. Muloch, who appeared during their tour on the Continent, 
1820. We all know Mr. Muloch and have suffered from him. Mr. 
Muloch was a lecturer, and he lectured William. He did not disguise 
from William his opinion of Lyrical Ballads, and that he “ highly 
disapproved of that kind of poetry as childish and silly.” “This 
gentleman’s ignorance,” wrote Dorothy, “ equalled his presumption.” 

Although Dorothy’s companionship is more delightful at home 
than abroad, we would like to have been with her when Mr. Scott, 
during a tour made in Scotland, 1803, “sate with us an hour or 
two and repeated a part of the Lay of the Last Minstrel.” One 
wishes that the impression made upon William had been recorded. 

All these Journals have the warmth of the lovely heart from which 
they came. And our debt to Professor de Selincourt for giving us 
that undying company is profound. EpitH SITWELL. 


The Optimistic Thirties 
A Tale of Ten Cities. By George Sava. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


ONCE upon a time the Englishman who sat in cafés while discussing 
the fate of the British Empire with foreigners belonged to the pages 
of Messrs. Rohmer, Oppenheim and le Queux. Now we can all see 
his likeness in ourselves. Thousands of us have had the experience 
without recognising it at the time. Yet the scene was always pro- 
perly set, and there was a touch of the sinister in the way we 
would be drawn aside to smoke a cigar in the orange groves or along 
the terrace over the lake in the mountains. “What is England 
thinking of? ” or “In what circumstances would England declare 
war? ” were the questions we were asked. All those tense, furtive 
talks we had now have their pattern. The insolence in one place, 
the politeness in another, may have been accidental, but they seem 
significant now. Many of us have the material for the record which 
in Mr. Sava’s case has become A Tale of Ten Cities, and the 
appeal his book makes is to the marginalia in ourselves. 

Better records could easily be imagined. Since the mocking hints 
of Messrs. Rohmer, Oppenheim and le Queux are so strong in 
actuality, the stress put upon them in Mr. Sava’s more highly 
coloured pages is a little too much. If the melodramatic events 
he describes in the Petrograd of 1916 and the Madrid of 1938 are 
true, he should have avoided the melodramatic manner. It is out 
of place*® among. recollections of thoughts and feelings about 
European affairs in the immediate past. At times the reader will 
greatly prefer the tale of ten cities, less or more, that he recalls 
within himself—especially when Mr. Sava, forgetting to fix time 
and place, moralises like a leader-writer from an unseen pulpit. 





*GLORY HILL FARM 


You need know nothing about 
farming in order to enjoy Clifton 
Reynolds’ best-selling story, 
Glory Hill Farm, recommended 
by the Book Society and all the 
critics. Illustrated. 2nd Imp. 7s.6d. 


REPORT on FRANCEX 


Acknowledged everywhere as the 
only real story of France under 
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While keeping to the excellent plan announced by the title he is 
sure to keep interest alive. What danger he runs through leaving 
it is apparent in his protracted analysis of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s prologue to Munich. Flogging a dead horse is bad enough, 
but flogging a horse that has been such a very long time dead is 
insanitary. Thousands of us could do better merely by saying 
where we were at the time, what people we were with, how they 
behaved and why. Historic speeches tell their own tale ; history may 
want to know what listeners thought at the moment, but not how 
wise they could be after the event. 

When all our wisdom has been poured forth, we must come back 
to our table in the café among foreigners. There we (the English- 
men) sit with our polite smile—and how right they would have 
been to have flung a bottle at it. Surely, where international politics 
are concerned, we are the stupidest race ever affected by them. Mr. 
Sava was born in Baku and began life as a cadet-officer in the 
Russian Navy. He should be free from what we regard as a con- 
genital defect. And yet he honestly confesses to have been as bored 
as the great majority of us by anvone who thought there was any- 
thing seriously wrong with “the civilisation of the Optimistic 
Thirties.” So if he, with all his lively experiences of ten cities, 
can be as bad as the rest of us, it must be the climate. 

He must be thanked for his book. Whatever its faults it certainly 
sets the mind’s machinery working. “ Holidays on the Continent,” 
he mentions, were characteristic of the Optimistic Thirties. Many 
Englishmen had the plain warnings plainly pointed out to them. 
Now read A Tale of Ten Cities and wonder why those warnings 
did not take effect. There is no answer: M. Wittson DISsHER. 


The Muse at Home 


By Edith Sitwell. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

By Robert Graves, Norman Cameron and Alan Hodge. 
2s. 6d.) 

By Stephen Spender. (Faber and Faber. 6s. 
Allen and Unwin. 33s. 6d 
(Hogarth Press. 6s 


PERHAPS the artists have had more encouragement than the poets 
in this war, for it is very noticeable that, whereas they are painting 
pictures that are both very fine “art” and very fine “war,” the 
leading poets of the ‘20s and *30s have done little work of importance 
during the last two and a half years. The painters have largely 
taken war as their theme and made the most of it; the poets have 
been less whole-hearted—unable to find it a congenial theme, yet 
uneasy in leaving it wholly aside. 

In contemporary poetry the personal problem—War and t®e Poet— 
is very acute. How much should he give himself to the present 
and how much must he stand aside in order to retain an essential 
measure of detachment? Of all the poets under review here, I think 
hat Edith Sitwell has most successfully fused the elements of poetry 
und war: the blend is very personal but has qualities of strangeness 
and beauty which are outstanding. Miss Sitwell’s focus is narrow 
and intense, but she seems to me to be the only one of the established 
poets to have turned the war to good poetic purpose: to have taken 
today into her heart and refashioned it. This is not to say that she 
writes of nothing but the war: far from it. She has so far 
assimilated the present background that she can write lyrics of 
unusual perfection and, greatest virtue of all, Miss Sitwell is neither 


disillusioned nor cynical: 


Street Songs. 
Work in Hand, 
(Hogarth Press. 
Ruins and Visions. 
Raiders’ Dawn. By Alun Lewis 
Poets of Tomorrow—3rd Selection. 
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“For though the soundless wrinkles fall like snow 
On many a golden cheek, and creeds grow old 
And change—man’s heart, that sun, 
Outlives all terrors shaking the old night... 
Of the other established poets, whose new work is reviewed here, 
it cannot be said that they have yet assimilated their own egos—far 
less any major events or current ideas. After reading Work in Hand, 
by Robert Graves, Alan Hodge and Norman Cameron, and 
Stephen Spender’s Ruins and Visions, one cannot say there is no 
poem to make one pause and ponder; but the poetry is meagre; 
there is so little savour of personality, so little perception of the 
general pulse and temper. Some individual poems are good enough: 
Alan Hodge’s Ever Heard, Robert Graves’s A Stranger at the Party, 
ind especially the opening verses of his Love Story. But it seems 
to me that, for the writing of good poetry, Mr. Graves is bitter 
on too personal a note. Need the poet make a public show of his 
private agorues and behave like a mediaeval flagellant? Let him be 
bitter with a huge bitterness and furious with a devouring fury—but 
not aggrieved, nor peevish, nor woebegone. 


” 


Mr. Spender shares all these faults to excess. He is distressingly 
full of self-pity and an almost smug self-consciousness, and yet there 
is an engaging, almost touching, quality in some of his poems, and 
sometimes he does find a happy phrase, an original rhythm, a new 
form. In a single poem, Song (the first poem in the book), it is 
possible to find nearly all his poetic faults and virtues exemplified, 
The poem is one of the best in the book; the theme is personal, 
the form very happily manaved, and the first verse and a half are of 
excellent lvric quality—and then resentment and self-pity creep in, 
he music shrills to a whine, and the poem comes to pieces. 

Are the good lines in Mr. Spender’s poetry happy accidents or 
are they the just reward of the perseverance and genuine aspiration 
of a man whose whole desire is to be a poet although he yet lacks 
sufficient art to be consistently a good one? 

Of the younger poets noticed here, Alun Lewis is outstanding. 
His poems are for the most part simple personal statements of 
day-to-day thoughts and hopes and questionings. They are no 
remarkable for great power or imagination, but they are often moving 
jn their direction and sincerity, and the verse has a delightful musical, 
singing quality. Mr. Lewis makes skilful use of tradition ; indeed, 
the nearest thing to Anglo-Saxon poetry I have ever come across is 
his poem Mid-W inter. which has that sense of exile, loss and longing 
which are found in those early Anglo-Saxon lyrics known as The 
Wanderer and The Seafarer. Mr. Lewis’s use of repetition is effective 
and original as he uses it in his poem called Peace: 

Destroyed is the well 

Of her magic, 

But where she lies silent 

And tragic the earth 

Pallid in reverie 

Stirs with the birth 

Of the flowers, the white 

And the.red that she gives, 

The tendrils and swarming of all 

That still lives, oh still lives! 
Mr. Lewis is very consciously Welsh and is a serious poet. 

Poets of Tomorrow contains work by five young poets. Lawrences 
Little, the youngest of them all, has engaging high spirits, enjoys 
writing poetry, writes it quite well and with refreshing dash and 
gaiety. David Gascoyne (with one very bad lapse) has given up 
writing “Surrealist” poetry, and some of his poems, not 
Chambre d’Hotel, A Wartime Dawn and Farewell Chorus, are very 
nearly remarkably good. Laurie Lee claims as his favourite poet 
Donne, Marvell and F. G. Lorca, but his verse bears no sign— 
either for good or ill—of the influence of the two former poets @ 
least, and the only influence I should have suspected would be tha 
of Edith Sitwell, traces of whose idiom are sometimes very apparent 
However, to do Mr. Lee justice, I think most of his faults as 
attributable to a quite original lack of poetic talent. Adam Drinan 
is a Scot and, presumably, a Highlander; his poetry is =e 
imaginative and very traditional. Arthur Harvey is a little trite 
jaunty, but can write good descriptive verse, as in the Labourer, 
which has something of the authentic quality of a painting bf 
Thomas Hennell. 

These younger poets seem to have a real respect for the 
tradition and craft of poetry, and, if their individuality, imagination 
and desire endure, offer much promise. They should remember that 
nothing is so revealing of the artist as poetry—not music, not paint 
ing—for words are every man’s coinage, and although it is constantly 
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448 [HE 
astonishing to find how the most simple words are open to gross 
misunderstanding, yet they do remain the commonest form of com- 
munication. What is lacking today among the poets is stature, and 
by this I mean (in addition to the poetic faculty) a rich personality, 
a strong imagination and a good mind. SHEILA SHANNON. 


Scotland’s Story 


The Story of Scotland. By F. Fraser Darling. (Collins. 4s. 6d. 


Pictures ” series, 
success. Paint- 


the ritain in 
it is a triumphant 


The Story of Scotland is one of 
ind, by the test of the pictures, 
ings, lithographs, water-colours, aquatints and drawings, sensitively 
chosen and well reproduced, make a refreshing change from the 
impressive but impersonal photographs of wild scenery which we 
expect to meet in contemporary books about Scotland. Unlike 
such photographs, these illustrations are full of life—T. H. 
Shepherd’s water-colour (1830) shows not only one of the few 
pretty Scottish villages, but also a gay and cheerful crowd of 
babies, soldiers, pedlars and gossips; E. Duncan’s aquatint of 
Dundee in 1840 gives a charming prospect of the town, and also 
sets you wondering if the ships in foreground are whalers, or 
bringing jute from Calcutta 

In his admirable accompanying 
always keeps in mind the 


the 


text Dr. Fraser Darling, like the 
connexion between landscape 
and life. In his brief descriptive tour round Scotland he points 
out that the red soil of the East Lothians favours early potatoes, 
and consequently the employment of women on piecework jobs in 
the fields ; discussing the northern islands, he shows how the old 
sandstone of Orkney, and the rock and peat of Shetland, have 


artists, 


rea 


produced different patterns of life. In Orkney the men farm on the 
good soil; in Shetland, they follow the sea, leaving the women to 
work the crofts. Dr. Fraser Darling is not concerned to “sell ” 
Scotland to the stranger in any vulgar sense, and though he has an 
:ppreciative eve for the Royal Mile at dusk, or for the view across 
the Forth, he is very firm that nobody shall! overlook the disgrace 


Glasgow slums or the higgledy-piggledy of the new 
housing 

run through 
today, he is 
but.he does make 


of the 
nburgh 
his short 
industry 
anv special cases, 


Scotiand’s main problems 





Scottish history, and in his survey of 
rightly not concerned with arguing 
the reader understand what are 
today—among them, the export of her 
best talents, the decrease of livestock in the Highlands as the 
fertility is sucked from the hills, the Hebrides’ change-over from a 
hardy self-sufficiency to a dependence on money and manufactured 
goods, and the decline of heavy industry, which the war has arrested, 
but cannot cure. Everywhere he shows a sense of reality, anxious 
tc demonstrate how particular institutions (such as the great agri- 
cultural research institutions in Edinburgh and Aberdeen) actually 
work in practice and not just how they were planned in theory. 
Chis is obviously a book that should be pressed into the hands 
fa strangers who at present are making Scotland livelier than 
in peacetime ; but there are few Scots who would not learn a lot 
by reading it before passing it on to a Canadian, a Pole, a Norwegian 
Englishman. JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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A Man Alive 


Deedes Bey. A Study of Sir Wyndham Deedes. 

John Presland. (Macmillan. 16s.) 
Biocrapuies of living men are written under great disadvan 
The man’s friends like them for a chance to fill gaps in 
acquaintance, but to every one else they are likely to seem 
appointingly incomplete. Too much material has had to be b 
because it was too controversial or too intimate. Too many ni 
have had to be left blank, too many judgements deferred. W. 
of all, the story has to break off suddenly before the end. This is; 
itself no killioy, certainly. Actual intercourse would be in 
plight if it were. But if the record of any life is to be mo 
instead of historically interesting we must be made aware of 
man alive. This is no matter merely of tenses. Either ty 
biographer must be master of enough imaginative power to drayv 
his character, or*he must work close enough to his subject to writ 
by way of confession from his hand. Presland lacks the imaginatiy, 
talent and, on his own admission, is not in the position of a com. 
missioned friend. Deedes did not wish his life written, showed 
what Presland calls all the ordinary Englishman’s dislike of publicity 
consented to read only a few passages of what Presland had writtey 
and offered nothing bui factual comment on those. In his tum 
Presland allows us very little that is intimate. How old or clox 
a friend he has been of Deedes he does not say. He reports y 
no conversations. Almost he passes no judgements. Even from 
Deedes’ papers he hardly quotes. Deedes wrote his letters and his 
diaries, so Presland says, quite without literary form or intention 
He was rarely concerned to do more than record facts. So with th 
facts we are left. 














1883-1923, 


Fortunately the story is a good one and moves on _ interes. 
ing ground. -It takes Deedes, seconded from his regiment 
the Turkish gendarmerie, through Anatolia and up and dow 
North Africa from the Mediterranean to the southern borden 


of the Libyan desert, almost to Lake Chad. It takes him to Turkish 
headquarters in the Balkan War. As intelligence officer on Ia 
Hamilton’s staff it takes him through the Gallipoli campaign with 
Doughty-Wylie, Guy Dawnay and George Lloyd. Presently he i 
one of the group in Cairo: Henry Macmahon, Ronald Storm 
Gilbert Clayton, D. G. Hogarth, Robert and Philip Graves, Aubrey 
Herbert, Leonard Woolley, Newcombe and T. E. Lawrence, who 
inspired the Arab Revolt. He marches through the Jaffa Gate 
into Jerusalem with Allenby in 1917, and for three years is Civil 
Secretary to Samuel in Palestine. At 36 Deedes is a Brigadier, ha 
eight times been mentioned in despatches, has received 13 decors 
tions. At 40 he suddenly takes off his uniform, abandons official 
life and, returning to England, settles—now 18 years ago—in 
Bethnal Green. There Presland leaves him. He sees no radical 
break in what he calls Deedes’ long pilgrimage to the dark placa 
of our social order. His high positions were the accident of respons- 
bilities to his fellow-men which he could not refuse. The man wh 
walked calmly night after night to the help of others through th 
worst of the German bombing in East London is essentially the 
man who worked sixteen hours a day for the refugees in Smyrna and 
cleansed the cholera camps at Hadimkéy. But Deedes is still only 
in middle age. What he will do yet is unpredictable. He gives his 
friends an impression of undiminished power, and the same up 
compromising attitude. The last chapter remains to be written 
It may give to a later biographer another perspective and anothe 
key. C. V. SALMON. 


Fiction 
By Lord Berners. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


8s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 9s.) 


The Romance of a Nose. 
A Malayan Tragedy. By Johan Fabricius. 
Barbarian. By Willard Price. (Heinemann. 
The Keys of the Kingdom. By A. J. Cronin. 
The Romance of a Nose has a theme which would have please 
Anatole France. In these days of long, detailed and heavy historical 
novels this short book, in which the girlhood and early triumphs d 
Cleopatra are recreated for us with a mixture of wit and impudenc, 
deserves a success. The writing is on the acid side, which # 
refreshing in these days when the aim of so many historical noveliss 
seems to be Hollywood and technicolor. Cleopatra had developed, 
we learn, a nose of monstrous proportions. What chance had he 
other charms against such a frightful handicap? But Cleopatra hal 
no intention of relinquishing her ambitions or smoothing the path 
for her enemies. She became learned, achieved eloquence and grat 
of movement. The amusing daughter of the bankrup: Ptolemy XII 
came to the throne, which she shared with her ten-year 
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ACROSS 


14. “I will arise and go now, and go to 
”  (Yeats.) 


1. mong oy to this, though it 16, “I hid me under the dead moon- 
g and 10. Crime stories in the family? a a = oe oe 
Py . (Shakespeare.) 
(2 wds.) (5, 9 17. The stars, he wrote, look down. 


uw. A host in himself. 


- P 18. The barber's ersatz orn. 
2. Welfare work indicated by Milton in 19. “ Where easamia’ Benes chills and 
the opening words of L Allegro? pore: (Stevenson.) 

(2 wds.) (5, 4. 20. Not so easy, n there’s a rubber 
13. Full marks for the radio, if the mia } ne — ae a 
weather's good. (2 wds 3 4 22. Part of a tiff I chuckle to recall. 

15. “ She walks, the lady of my ——, A 23. Sweet girl graduate 
shepherdess _ of sheep.” (Alice lic nse aee . 
Meynell.) SOLUTION TO 
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7. Where to set the bal! rolling. 
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19. The silent Colonel. pycapmeenguggiaeentinecnmet 
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23. Airy’s return. A * SS ., a 
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5. High RAKE FoR T RIE SES 
6. The Roman catalogue is not wholly 4 & NS ¢ u & 6 3 A 
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7. Easy to get on the scent of this. Pa . a 
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The winner Crossword No. 163 is the HuGuHes, Erw'n Lian, 
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FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, 
no longer fits perfectly, is painful and em- 
barrassing. To restore comfort with confi- 
dence Dentists recommend KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, prepared speci- 
fically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled 
evenly but sparingly on the contact surface 
of the plate, KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE will hold it in position for 
many hours. From all Chemists in 1/3d 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag ; also 
in the large ‘ Economy’ size, 3/3d. 
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restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act, 
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Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded i-S2 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve.Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed 
periods received. 


No commission 














His Grace The 
ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY 


writes: 


“The Royal Cancer Hospital 
deserves the fullest support 
that can be given to it by all 
who have sympathy with 
suffering, and its appeal 
should meet with a most 
generous response, 


especially from those who, 





as Christians, are pledged 


to do what they can to The help which you are able to give 
may seem small—but multiplied many 
times ic will result in a sum large 
enough to keep our vitally important 
work going. You will not fail us, will 
you? Please send what you can. 


bring comfort to any who 
are in distress.” 


All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD . - LONDON, S.W.3 











4§0 THE 
brother and husband, at the age of seventeen. She had the wit to 
see .that the internal strife in Romé might be used to her own 
advantage. Her first intrigue, directed against her husband, was a 
failure and she had to leave Alexandria in a hurry. During the 
period of exile she visited Doctor Serapion and wonders happened. 
She had a new nose, slightly curved, such as the Romans admire. 
And soon Caesar would arrive in Alexandria for a much-needed 
holiday! A delicious book. 

A Malayan Tragedy brings us back to this century, giving us the 
history of a family who have the misfortune to be half-castes. The 
author draws his characters boldly and neatly. Boeng, Nonni, Rosa 
and George had a Dutch grandfather, a sergeant in the East Indian 
Army. They are brought up and managed by their grandmother, 
Ma Sarinah. Rosa is a bad lot. George, a weakling, has for mistress 
a married native woman who despises him. Nonni is young and 
beautiful ; to her, Boeng, the most forceful of the family, is fanatically 
devoted. It is this young man’s determined pride which wrecks his 
sister’s life. He attacks a young Dutch seaman who is paying her 
attention, In the scuffle, the Dutchman is killed by another hand. 
Boeng is held for the murder, but later his innocence is established. 
On his release he quickly murders an elderly Chinese merchant 
whose intentions towards his sister are suspect. 

The author gives an expert account of life and custom in Java 
which is very readable, but the whole conception is too-slight to 
carry the conviction of inevitable tragedy. The translation from the 
Dutch is by the Reniers and is smooth and effective. 

In Barbarian, a vivid account is given of the commercial invasion 
of Japan by traders from the West which followed Commodore 
Perry’s uninvited mission to the Emperor. Japan, as it was after 
centuries of firm isolation, depicted with its strict and formal codes 
of behaviour, is contrasted with the Japan of twenty years later, 
absorbing with astounding rapidity the dangerous knowledge of the 
West. The author gives the history of young Jonathan Boone, of 
Oregon, a seaman who played a part in Perry’s visit. He returns a 


few vears later as a trader. Boone has married Vivian, a lovely but 
shallow girl, who accompanies him. on the commercial venture. 
Their ship is burnt maliciously soon after its arrival in harbour. 
Poor Boone has to start from scratch again, much to his wife's 
disgust. After a time she leaves him; Tora, a daughter of the 
samurai, takes her place. The end is tragedy. In spite of his 


success with the historical background, the author makes little effect 
with his major characters who for all their adventures remain paste- 
board figures 

The methods of characterisation in The Keys of the Kingdom 
ire again rather woolly and unconvincing. Saints in fiction are se!'dom 
Francis Chisholm, of whom a full-length 


satisfactory, and Father 

portrait is given, proves no exception to the rule ‘he book opens 
in (he autumn of 1938 when he is an old man: “ empty and 
used up, unwanted by God or man.” A jump backward in ume of 
sixtv ve s made, so that we can follow the priest through the 
years of pilgrimage till the point at which we left him is again 


‘ached. The son of a Catholic fisherman, orphaned at an early 

he goes through many vicissitudes before going to China as a 
missionary. His trials and triumphs there take up more than half 
the novel. 

A minor character brutally informs Fr. Chisholm’s ward, a young 
that he will be sent to an orphanage: “He could not have 
helieved himself capable of such sadism. But that very cruelty had 
purged the darkness from his soul.” Dear! Dear! Dear! And on 
the last page but one ; though, of course, it all comes right in time 
for the fade out! JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notice 


The Hope of Dawn and Other Poems. 
Unwin. 3s. 
Topay a writer in the traditional forms of poetry is unlikely to 
obtain his due measure of praise, for we are living in a time when 
content is divorced from form, and when mere topicality of subject- 
matter is decisive in winning contemporary attentlon—just as it may 
make most of the work of our contemporary writers unreadable in 
days to come. These poems will, however, give considerable 
pleasure to those who can appreciate fine taste; sure craftsman- 
ship, and an unerring sense of language in the exposition of themes 
as vital as they are old) The four poems entitled Hora Novissima 
show what can still be done with the six-line stanza, used by 
Collins in his Ode to Simplicity, and here handled with consum- 
mate mastery. A fine sonnet Egotsm, and a Song for a Feast of 
Remembrance are other poems that will delight the discriminating 


reader 


bov, 





By Edwyn Bevan. (Allen and 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHILE there is nothing approaching a general revival in the stock 
markets, investors have been sufficiently impressed by the war news 
to indulge their post-war fancies in a modest way. Shares such 


as Shell, Burmah Oil. Harrods, the depressed Far Eastern group, 
covering a host of rubber and tea shares, the Indian exchange banks, 
and mining enterprises, have all been supported. So have cinema 
and catering shares, on the strength of their current earnings as well 
as post-war prospects. By contrast, fixed interest securities, 
especially the long-dated and irredeemable gilt-edged stocks, have 
suffered from neglect. 

One of the markets in which speculative buying is most apparent 
just now is South American Government and railway bonds. It is 
well recognised in Throgmorton Street that all the South American 
countries are doing well out of their sales of strategic materials, 
while their imports are stringently curtailed by the reduction in 
shipping facilities. Higher export proceeds unaccompanied by an 
expansion of imports are greatly strengthening the exchange position 
of the South American countries. This can only mean repatriation 
of sterling debt, an easier remittance situation and, in some instances, 
a better deal for sterling bondholders. Whether this improvement 
will outlast the war it is impossible to predict, but market valuations 
have latterly been so depressed that a recovery movement is fully 
justified. 

MARKS AND SPENCER PROFITS 

In view of increasingly stringent restrictions on supplies, share. 
holders in Marks and Spencer, the chain stores undertaking, have 
been well prepared both for a reduction in profits and a moderate 
cut in dividend. As things turn out, the expected fall in profits 
has materialised, but the dividend on the ordinary capital is main- 
tained at 35 per cent. Net profit for the year to March 31st fell 
heavily from £2,425,351 to £1,583,088. The latest figure was siruck 
after providing £467,194, against £456,574, for depreciation, repairs, 
renewals, &c., and after covering a contribution of unspecified 
amount under the War Damage Act. The maintenance of the 
35 per cent. dividend rate, in face of such a contraction in trading 
profits, has been due entirely to the sharp reduction in the amount 
provided for taxation. Under this head the charge is £472,995, 
which compares with £1,519,961 in the preceding vear. It seems 
a reasonable inference that the taxation charge for 1940-41 repre- 
sented an over-provision. Transfer to staff benevolent and pension 
fund is held at £25,000, and the carry-forward is raised by £225,000 
to £571,939. The company therefore the current financial 
vear with something in hand to meet what looks like an inevitable 
reduction in trading profits. At 35s. the ss. ordinary shares yield 
§ per cent. 


enters 


RAND MINES’ RESULTS 

Profit figures for 1941 published by Rand Mines underline once 
again the remarkable stability of income of this Kaffir finance house. 
Total profits of £986,600 are the highest since 1938, while the balance 
carried to the appropriation account is reinforced by a further 
£125,684, representing a surplus On investment purchases and sales. 
After maintaining the dividend at the 160 per cent. rate, which 
has been in force since 1936, the board has increased the un- 
appropriated balance by £193,649 to £1,375,908. Apart from the 
published investment reserve account of over £3,500,000, there is a 
hidden reserve in the substantial excess of the market value of 
investments over the book figure. A summary of the 1941 results 
of the gold mines of the Central Mining-Rand Mines group shows 
that the tonnage milled rose from 20,615,300 to 21,068,500, but 
working profits were down from £12,211,096 to £11,088,828. Rand 
Mines’ §s. shares stand at £6, at which the yield is over 6} per cent 

TRUSTEE BANK MERGER 

For a movement which has accumulated nearly £400,000,000 of 
the country’s small savings the trustee savings banks have received 
little publicity. Even in the two and a half years of war they have 
been the means of getting in about £80,000,000 and have dove 
tailed well with the efforts of the National Savings Committee and 
the Post Office Savings Bank. In the London area the trustee 
banks have not found :o fertile a field as in the provinces or if 
Scotland, but the merging of the two London institutions—the 
Finsbury and City of London and the London Savings Bank— 
promises to accelerate progress. Funds of the combined institution 


will amount to nearly £12,000,000. 
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RAND MINES LIMITED ~....... 
JT (INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1941. LIMITED 
+4 Capital Account — Re Seared 2 200,00 a oo h 
fo — Register ,200,000 shares of 5s. each, 
> stock] £550,000 @8, Od. Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each in reserve, Statement by the Chairman, Sir CHARLES A. INNES, K.C.S.L., 
c nee oe Issued 2,150,995 shares Of 53. €BCN ...ssereeoene £587,748 16 @ | C.I.E., on the Report of Directors and Balance-Sheet for the 
. , Investment Reserve Account..As per Balance Sheet, 3ist Decem- Year ended December 3ist, 194! 
S Such ber, 1940, £3,504,479 16s. 10d. Add Amount realised by the “ “ 
sroup, sale of Investments during the year ended 3ist December, 1941, 
5 ’ less book value thereof and amount written off Investments, | ic D he 
banks | 288.236 11s. 10d. 23,562,716 ss. 8d. Less Retranafer to | I po not think that it is necessary for me to spend much _ on I 
ue f Appropriation Account of amount by which sales of Invest accounts or to analyse them in detail. They present the latest information 
cinema ments have exceeded purchases during the year, £125,683 15s. id. 8,437,082 18 7 | in our possession but the balance-sheet cannot, of course, give a complete 
as welll, Shareholders—For Dividends declared but unpaid............0ce 9 picture of the Bank’s position at the end of 1941. 
urities, | * Semitere, a —-P & Contingency Reserve “° + | . In the circumstances there are only one or two comments which I think 
one sea wh gj ~| it Necessary to make, As in the case of most banks there has been an 
——————— | increase in our current accounts with a corresponding rise in our holding 
_ tentingent Liabilities.—There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of commitments to | of Government securities. The increase in bills receivable and loans 
rb guarantee and “3 ~ for shares in and to finance certain undertakings and for receivable and advances is largely due to lack of shipping and to delay of 
6 = BR KS a Ee ARK _ | bills in transit. You will notice that our cash position is again very strong. 
nerican f cy, PROPERTY AND ASSETS. Next, I would direct your attention to the profit and loss account. The 
terials, § oy mg ans serena Properties, Reservoirs and Ventures at pee profit for the year at £173,000 is lower than in recent years but you must 
. ° cos CBS GOPPOCIAGION § ...cccccccccccessccccscccssescscsccscccese eece eee P19, 497 ‘ ¢ , , ~ ot. ; 7 . 
tion in} gneres, Bebentures, ets., at or below market value at Sist Decem. remember that we have taken no account of the substanual profits made 
by an} ber, 1941, or where unquoted at Directors’ valuation in the second half of the year by the four branches before they were 
: .259 Bly voo cht G.! o., Ltd, Shares of 10s . Moreover, before strikin e balance we have judged it advis: 
osition 4 2" BYYY bruit ae M. ¢ Ltd ! f 10s. 5 overrun. Mo er, before striking the balan ha dged it advisable 
a 16,818 City pm $2 my = a do #1 | to transfer a considerable sum from the profits of the year to contingencies 
riation bool a ee oe aoe & Ent, ie. = = | account as provision for losses so far ascertained. ‘The truth is that, in 
tances, § 200 Daggafontein Mines, Ltd de. 5s spite of our misfortunes in December, the profits of the year were good. 
yement § %.677 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd do 10s. Nevertheless, we have thought it prudent to reduce by half the second 
lations oe ne Beat Geers Whore ta > _ | interim dividend which is in effect the final dividend for the year, We 
fully § 7.382 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd = + have again allocated £25,000 to premises account, we have increased our 
" | 8,904 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. do, 17s. 6d additional allocation to contingencies account from £30,000 to £40,000 
4682 Grootviei way —, Lid. | do £1 and we have slightly added to our carry forward. I regret very much the 
ee oe So 2 a. .—a-, reduction of the dividend but I am sure that you will agree that circum- 
share. 10.868 Lace Proprietary Mines, Ltd. do. 5s. stances call for a policy of strengthening the internal resources of the Bank. 
eal 4,724 Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd do. 10s You have no doubt realised already what the overrunning of so many 
» Have § 6.675 Marievale Consolidated Mines, Ltd. do, 10s. | of our branches means. Our operations are now confined to India, Ceylon 
xderate § 188,772 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd. do. 5s d M: : : d = : : . 
~ 10,259 Modderfontein East, Ltd, do £1 and Mauritius and, so long as the war lasts, the board must pursue a 
Profits 5 New Modderfontein GM. Co.. Ltd. do 10s | cautious policy and I am afraid that you must expect smaller dividends 
main- 113 North Vensonsine Petroleum (o., Ltd do. 1s. 4d 3, than you have been accustomed to in the past. As regards the position in 
st fell ~ a — Ss do. = occupied branches, we must wait until the end of the war before we shall 
t 4 retoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd. do. £1 | k F oreiy ee: 
struck Kose Deep, Ltd. a £1 now exactly how we stand. 
eit ) Siparia Trinidad Olifields, Ltd. do. £1 | | The turn of the tide may come sooner than we expect and I hope 
ee) 8682 South African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Ltd, do £1 | sincerely that next year I may have better news to give you. 
ecified 4978 The Hume Pipe Co, (S.A.), Ltd. do. 10s | " “ P ? 
f the 2.400 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. do. £) | 4 
Os t ~ 926,000 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. iz 
r iding (70°, repaid) ~ ; oi a. 
2,000 Tocuyo Oilfiel is of Venezuela, Ltd. (in liq.) Shares of £1 | 
mount 5,683 Transvaal Coy. Land & Explor. Co., Ltd, do. 10s 
72,995, § 9.908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd do. £1 
seems Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd. do. 10s THIS IS OUR 100th YEAR! 
pa Venterspost G.M. Co., Ltd. do 10s. | 
repre- Viakfontein G.M. Co, Ltd do 10s. | . 
ension f $8812 Vogelstruisbult G.M- Areas, Ltd. do. 10s. | for in April 1843 this Society was founded and 
Welgedacht Exploration Co., Ltd do. 108. 
25,000 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd. do. 10s . 
aa P Witbank Colliery, Ltd i aA | our records state that during all these years 
. Sundry Shares, Debentures, OE xceriensnnsnienseantiig iain - 479,084 9 1 | : 
vitable Shares in Subsidiary Companies comm “tater ao | over THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND poor children 
vield § 8 Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, &. 00.0... eceeee 5,079 10 @ | 
, Debtors and Debit Balances ; 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies  ........cccccecese erasqeungubscvepeese 12,692 2 11 | have been cared for truly a vital NATIONAL 
Advances to other Companies, A&C. ......cccccceceeecceeeeeeneneees om 60,022 18 
Payments on account of mining supplies in stock and in WORK. 
transit for account of sundry mining companies......... 79.780 8 1 
once Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, &c. ... 41,705 138 5 | YOU CAN ENSURE 
house. § , Deposits, Fixed and on Call ... ne 8 9 | 
alance | » Sovernment Stocks, etc. ............... 13 11 | THAT THOUSANDS 
ala , Cash at Bankers and in Hand I atoll 9 2 | 
urther § , Dividends to be received on Shareholdings a 7 8 9 | MORE WILL BE ABLE 
sales. a 7 5 21 | , 
which J. - APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. | wi TO PLOUGH A 
To Taxation itsiilantniinnitaddinetniningt . ‘on : £38,356 6 4 
C pr , Dividend Account Dividend No. 76 of 80 pet | v STRAIGHT FUR- 
mn the cent. on 2,150,905 shares of 5s. each | 
of (£537,748 15s. Od.), declared 12th June, 1941 £430,199 0 0 ROW THROUGH 
€ 1s Dividend No. 77 of 80 per cent. on 2,150,995 
ue of shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.), ee | LIFE—IF YOU WILL 
. declared llth December, 1941  ......:.ccccscseee 480,199 
esults — , 60,998 0 0 SUPPORT THIS 
shows | , Balance Unappropriated—Sist December, 1941— PP ; 1 oe 
but Carried to Balance Sheet  ......ccccccccceccecccseeees . 1,375,907 18 1 | a , ae ~ = WORK SO WARM- 
Rand ag 8 tes citer LY COMMENDED BY 
- cent == Unappropriated—As per Balance Sheet, Sist December . - A Fortescue House boy ploughing for Victory. 
Cc A s p er, ' st 
| paper. nate ance ae eartey os £1,182,259 211 | All vegetables consumed last yeer grownenourkad. OIJR PRESIDENT 
» Balance of Profit. and Loss Account For the year endet } 
Bist December, 1941 ........ isadbichoninimhdntetger tienes 965,357 8 5 | H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., by posting your 
oi’ Forfeited Dividends Account saponce 1,361 18 0 | ; 
00 ; Amount retransferred from Investment Reserve Account— See i : donation NOW to the General Secretary, 
eived Balance Sheet  ......ccccccccccccscccccescccscccccscsccccssessecessesssssaceseocosess " 125,683 15 1 | 
have £2,274,662 4 5 | ’ 
pa || THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and “ARETHUSA” 
" BE NOTE.The above Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with the normal 
p and practice of the Company, any provision for the depreciation of Property, TRAINING SHIP, 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
7 Shares and Debentures, etc., and the result of transactions therein during 
ustee the year having been dealt ‘with through the Investment Reserve Account LON DON, We Aa. 
or m shown in the Ralamce Sheet h- 
—the The Full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the | 
nk— London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. : 
ution 
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he THE LEYS SCHOOL (Cambridge) 
PURELY PERSONAL, CON.F ORT Temporary Address: 
_ 9 ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, 
CRE > DP ‘ . PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
UAE FOS BRAIN FAG—0 om - ““ hoe yes striae The Examinatior for Foundation and 
book, a comfortable chair and @ ‘ :* ect of War Memorial Scholarships and Exhibitions 
King t f | (maximum annual valve £100) will be held 
a. anne, CREST HOTEL on 28th and 27th M: 1y and on 4th and 
“ a lei CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. | sth June. Further information may be 
obtained from the ?t idmaster. 
> : ry,HEATRE ARTS Mc nthly (2 ear Specimen copy, fY.ABLE Model Radiogram or E.M.G., or very good 
PERSONAL | 6d. stan rom 2 broke Roai W.it. Yearly Portable Gramophone wanted by Naval Officer 
FTER the war you'll want the latest camera. Sell us 18s. post free Write Box A856. 
i your present model now—and make a profit. High YHE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSO revere GLE S$ 1 Trai > Coll § 
prices paid for Leicas, Contaxes, Super Ikontas. Rolleis, l CIATION.—Fortnightly Lecture-Discussions (Lun- | | gag Bey tee W mpg eo Rk mR (Rome 
etc., also “ Enlargers. Talkies” and “ Silent” Projectors, cheon, 2s. €d.) open to non-members, Dickins and Jones, Cross. Bucks. Founded T910. May. q 


Microscopes, etc. WALLACE Heaton, Ltd., 127, New Bond 


Street, London W.1 and Branches. and ali “ City Sale’ 
Branches 

PICTURE OF INDIA—15,000 word illustrated, 
A Obtainable for postage (1}d.) from SECRETARY, India- 


22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
From Chemists, in- 


Burma Association, 
»LATTIS KILLS 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, ro. T ns, 1s. 9d., 2s. rod. §s. 
tANCER SUFFERER.—Poor single woman. Only in- 
( come 10s. per week. Funds for nourishment urgently 
needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. Case 
§8/42.—NATIONAL Socrety FOR CANCER Retier, 2 (S 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
ITERAKY lypewtg. promptly MSS. 


ex, ts, carbon 


4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N, MCFARLANE (4 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Ss Confidentiai London Address. Letters 
4 edirected. ss. p.a.—BM MONO 23,W.¢ 

ORI WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is ramon 
enough in these days, but in the case of GUYS 
HOSPTI AL. London Bridge, S.E.1, the lack of money 


lifficulties gift to APPEAL SECRETARY will 








presents grave 
be greatly appreciated. 

TO DRAINS !—bur Sanitation like To wn, ELSAN 
N Chemica! Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
tree. sate Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATERFLUSH. 
Easy x vere indoors or outdoors Scores of 
thousand ise in Count House Bunga ows, Evacu- 
ation nises, Air-Raid Shelters - Write for FREE 
ILLUS BOOKLE T and prices to ELSAN CO. (Dept, 
254 1), st Clapham Road, Lond S.W.9. 

yOLYGLOTI TRANSLAT ION SI RV IC E LTD., 

Terminal House, 272-§2 Grosve ns, S.W.1,. 

Tei. : Sloane 7059. Translation of ev k aioe 
Shorthand-Typing. English, Foreign Me der Rates 

YOURSELI in English Country. 


oo SH 
\ 


Descriptive List (4d. post tree 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peopre’s RErrt SHMENT House AssociaATION, Ltp, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
STORY WRITING. Send 6d. for full-size 


world-famous course.—REGENT 


W.8 
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, Palace Gate, 


iessol. 
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r_INHALANT _. 
will II stop that ¢ t cold 
Little ques a long wad 





Regent Street, 


one of many 


s 


Street, 
TE,HE Natura 
l make 


12.45 p.m? On Thursday, May 14th, Mary 
Che Film in Planning Education.” This is only 
activities of the Association. Full member- 
year.—Write for particulars now: 13 Suffoi* 


ield on “ 


hip £1 ts.a 


S.W.1 


Nutriment in “ BERMALINE” Bread 


it a perfect food. Very delicious and pro- 
motes digestion, too. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, 
Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
er RELIGION OF LIFE.—Series of Lectures on 
successive Sunday afternoons at 3 o'clock, by the 
Rev k. A. Sutton, M.A., B.D. Principal of the New 
Church College). Tithes—May roth, “ The Word”; 17th, 
“Man”; 24th, ‘ The Future Life’ 31st, “ Providence”; 
June 7th, “The Future of Society.”—Swedenborg Hall, 
Barter Street (off Bloomsbury Way). London, W.C.1 (4 
mins. trom Holborn Tube Station). Admission tree, no 
collection. 
\ ox ot all kinds undertaken.—Apply Miss Epys, 
Carrol! Av Merrow Fele.: Guildford 3895. 
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ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor ean Park Road, Cobham, Surrey 
2851 


Court, 


im 


§306-7-8. 


\ "ORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE has been 

carriedon unceasingly for 100 years at Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption and other diseases of the chest, 
where treatment, teaching and research are steadily over. 
coming these dread diseases. Please help with a donatiog 
and remember "ee in your Will.—The Treasurer 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A speciai war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greattord, Stamford, Lincs, 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary, 


R See, eakh & S C H O OL 
Y uae 

An Examination will be held on May 26th, 1942, and th 
following days for the purpose of electing ten Open 


Scholars and Exhibitioners, who will enter the School in the 
Michaelmas Term. The two best Scholarships will be of 
value £100 and £80 per annum, and two others will be of 
value £60 per annum. The remainder will be awarded on 
the merit of the successful candidates. School Fees (in- 
clusive of all normal charges) are £145 per annum (sons of 
Clergy £100 per annum; sons of Officers in the Regular 
Services £126 per annum Candidates must be between 
the ages of 124 and 14 on June rst, 1942.—Further infor. 
mation can be obtained on application to the Headmaster, 
Rossall School, Fleetwood. Lancashire. 





AVIEMORE HOTreEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


On North Road—30 miles fr 


main om 
Inverness. Pine woods—private golf course 
tennis—fishing. Splendidly appointed, 


Particulars from MANAGER. 


A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone: Aviemore 211, 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


ore than 100 years’ Banking experience, 
linking the United Kingdom and world centres 
with Australasia. 


Branches 
Zealand 


throughout Australia 
and correspondents in all parts of the 


fie.. Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


and New 





West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 
















children’s clothes. 

in winter and cool in summer. 

full range of colours ; in a large variety 

full range of regulation Service Shades. 
F.2b 


THE CLOTH FOR 
COMFORT AND WEAR 


The soft, healthy texture of this famous 
British material makes it the best for men’s, women’s and 
* Viyella’ washes beautifully and is warm 
In gay nursery patterns and a 
of checks and stripes 
Also in men’s shirtings and pyjamas and a _ 


| THIS 


The work of 
must go on. 


of Peace. 


SS TTI 
3 Day | 


w78 


VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


the Life-boat 
Five times as many calls 
are being made on it now as in time 
Life-boatmen are carrying on their task in greatly 
increased difficulty and danger . 
more than ever needed. 


A Cornish War Medallist 


Service 





‘ Your contribution is 
Send it today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT sly gga 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


{RI OF RR n. Treasurer, 
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